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named method is that by it the bright pupil is not 
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that the dull pupil is discouraged by its inherent 
difficulty. 

In Durell’s Geometries the best of each of these 
methods is united in the method of values. Both 
of the defects named above are remedied, while at 
the same time new advantages are gained not found 
in either of the old methods. The bright pupil is 
stimulated to a larger and fuller grasp of the sub- 
ject; the dull pupil learns both the form and spirit 
of the subject, and not only escapes discourage- 
ment but attains a genuine mastery. 

The publishers are confident that in these geome- 
tries an advance has been made over all preceding 
text-books on the subject. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. G. Brumpaven, Philadel- 
phia: Forming the mind is more important than 
informing the mind. 


Jupce Ben’ B. Linpsey, Denver: School 
boards who do not provide suitable places and 
means for handling difficult cases are worse crimi- 
nals than the boys. 


SUPERINTENDENT Corwin F. Patmer, Andover, 
Mass.: :To win the friendship, the love of children, 
the teacher must not only have a strong sense of 
justice and that rare quality called common sense, 
but she must be thoroughly in sympathy with child 
nature; must be able, must be willing, upon occa- 
sion, to take the child’s point of view. 


Proressor WILLIAM James, Harvard: In teacn- 
ing, you must simply work your pupil into such a 
state of interest in what you are going to teach him 
that every other object of attention is banished 
from his mind; then reveal it to him so impres- 
sively that he will remember the occasion to his dy- 
ing day; and finally will fill him with devouring 
curiosity to know what the next steps in connection 
with the subject are. 


Ernest BurnuAM, Kalamazoo, Mich.: No one 
has advanced any proof that less scholarship is 
required for successful teaching in rural schools 
than in urban schools. It must be concluded that 
the fact that lower standards are now set for rural 
teachers is due to circumstances beyond human 
control. It is clear that for the present equal aca- 
demic standards cannot be required for urban and 
rural teachers ; but it must be resolutely determined 
that these standards will not be allowed to differ in 
the quality as well as the quantity of work required. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. Barsour, Natick, Mass.: 
Since the artistic element enters so largely into 
public school education, into business, and into 
manufacture, it is strongly to be desired that the 
growing child should have access to and be familiar 
with beautiful objects and scenes. It is idle to at- 
tempt by didactic means to induce artistic tastes. 
The only way in which this end can be accom- 
plished is by allowing the child to become saturated 
as it were with things artistic. The illustrations in 
his school books should be beautiful; his school- 
room surroundings should, at least, not be sordid 
or dirty; at the best they should contain clean fur- 
niture, neat blackboards, restful walls, and inspir- 
ing pictures. 


THE STORY OF JAMESTOWN.—(L) 
BY R, W. WALLACE, 
THE DAYS OF VENTURE. 

It was one thing to discover this American con-_ 
tinent, and quite another to redeem it from sav- 
agery and found the centres and institutions of civ- 
ilized life. ( 

To plunder the New World, rather than to colo- 
nize it, seems to have been at first the dominant 
thought of the Castilian. And the’ first thought 
of the Saxon was not much better; it was to make 
the Castilian disgorge at least a portion of his plun- 
der and share it with Britain. Sea-fights were 
common between British frigates and Spanish gal- 
leons, and a system of piracy held sway over the 
great Atlantic waterways. But when, by the crush- 
ing of the Invincible Armada, the sea-power of 
Spain was seriously crippled, the thought of colo- 
nizing America began to possess the minds of Bri- 
tons. Raleigh believed as passionately in the pos- 
sible settlement of America as Columbus had be- 
lieved in its discovery. 

England in the sixteenth century laid claim to 
the Atlantic coast north of Florida, by right of dis- 
covery by Cabot and other explorers. And yet it 
was a considerable time before she determined upon 
colonization. When she did so, her attempts were 
so fitful and so poorly sustained that one after an- 
other of them proved abortive. Nine separate col- 
onies were pianted between the coasts of Carolina 
and Maine, but all met with ‘disaster and ruin. 
Three of these companies had been sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. He would have superintended 
them in person, but his benefactress, Elizabeth, 
would not permit him to go, as she desired his pres- 
ence at court. So he spent his money lavishly in 
equipping the colonies, but to his intense mortifica- 
tion they all failed. . 

Early in the seventeenth century a company was 
organized_in London to found a new colony in 
America. The men who organized it were both 
wealthy and enterprising. They had _ enticing 
dreams of finding gold, and a sure and easy route to 
the East Indies. They secured a charter from 
King James for a colony somewhere between Cape 

Fear River and Newfoundland, fitted out their ves- 
sels, and called for colonists. But the response to 
their solicitations was feeble at first; possibly for 
the reason that there was abundant support in the 
England of that time for her limited population. 
There were then not many more than five million 
people in the whole country, not many more than 
in Greater New York to-day. There was nothing 
of the pressure upon the people, such as is found 
to-day, impelling them to seek homes elsewhere, 
and a possible improvement of their lot. Those 
who offered themselves were not so much moved 
by the thought of actual settlement as by the 
thought of adventure. . They dreamed of speedily 
enriching themselves, and then returning to their 
native land to spend the remnant of their days in 
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ease. 
taking them all in all, they were not very desirable 


Historians are very generally agreed that, 


colonists. Among the most prominent among 
them, and some of them able and honored men, 
were Bartholomew Gosnold, Gabriel Archer, Ed- 


ward Wingfield, George Percy, John Smith, and 
the Rev. Robert Hunt. 
The colonists sailed from Blackwall the nine- 


teenth of December, 1606, in three vessels—the 
Sarah Constant, the God-Speed, and the Discovery. 
The. fact that not a woman. was with them would 
suggest that the thought of permanent settlement 
and home-making in the new colony was at that 
time quite foreign to them. 

The Atlantic was not then charted as it is to-day. 
So they spent the winter on the ocean, cruising at 
first to the Canary Islands, then to the West In- 
dies, and thence northward along the American 
coast. They had no settled destination, they knew 
not where they might ultimately drop anchor. 
They drifted; and one April day in 1607 they 
drifted into Chesapeake Bay, as thirteen years 
afterwards the Pilgrims drifted into Plymouth Bay. 

Fortunately for them they made land in the 
glorious springtime. Nature had just donned her 
new robes. The shores were carpeted with flowers. 
The air was filled with fragrance. The forests were 
vocal with bird songs. Everything enticed them 
to settle there. After a fortnight’s survey of the 
waters inside the Capes, they selected a modest 
peninsula jutting out from the northern shore of 
the James River as their colonial headquarters. 
There was a fine anchorage for their vessels, and a 
pleasant grove in which to build their homes. 
Probably they chose the site because it was favora- 
ble for defence, especially from land attacks. They 
were Royalists, and had sailed under a royal char- 
ter. So they named places after their king. The 
river was called the James. The site of their col- 
ony they called Jamestown. To the capes through 
which they came from the ocean they gave the 
names of the king’s sons—Charles and Henry. 
And as these one hundred and ten men left ship 
for shore, on May 13, 1607, they founded, without 
their dreaming of it at the time, the first Saxon 
settlement in America,—that despite all.its subse- 
quent hardships and casualties had in it the prom- 
ise and the certainty of permanence. Their voy- 
age had been but a venture, yet it proved itself both 
a bold and a successful venture, a venture because 
of its sequel worthy of a nation’s celebration. 

The new colonists knew not when they landed 
who among them were to wear the toga of respon- 
sible rule. As to their officials, they had sailed un- 
der sealed orders. The secrecy as to this matter 
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‘had awakened suspicions and engendered strife 


among them on their voyage. Once on shore, the 
first thing was to break the seals and find their offi- 
cials. When they found that Captain John Smith 
was one of the governing council, there was at. 
once a wide-spread resentment, and almost their 
first experience was a colonial quarrel, which boded 
no good for the success of the enterprise. 

Smith, it must be said in all fairness, was some- 
thing of a braggart. He was an adventurer in 
many lands, and had won some laurels in cam- 
paigns against the Turks. He had borne himself 
somewhat autocratically throughout the voyage, 
and had come irto disfavor with his comrades. He 
may have had some inkling of the fact that his 
name was in the bond as councillor. But the colo- 
nists resented his appointment, impeached him, 
tried him, and afterwards acquitted and released 
him. And well for them that they did so, for he 
afterwards proved himself the most competent 
member of the council, and many times saved his 
fellow-colonists from starvation, and annihilation 
by the savages. 

The new colony was virtually communistic. The 
London company owned everything, and the men 
nothing. They were given no land in their own 
name, nor for their own improvement. They were 
supported from the common fund, fed from the 
company’s supplies. And this proved to be a co- 
lossal and almost a fatal mistake. Many of the 
men had never done a stroke of work. They 
deemed themselves gentlemen, and it was bemean- 
ing for “a gentleman” to work. And they were 
only too willing to depend on the ship’s stores, and 
to drink wine from the ship’s casks. The company 
had sent them, and must provide for them. This 
was ruinous to anything like effective labor. They 
played when they should have been planting. Not 
a furrow did they turn the spring they arrived; not 
a seed-corn did they commit to the welcoming 
earth. They idled away the seed-time, and paid 
dearly for their indolence. 

Their long voyage had greatly depleted their 
stores, and before the summer was gone they were 
short of provisions. There was nothing to do but 
to send the ships to England for fresh supplies. 
But months must elapse before they could make the 
round sea trip, and meanwhile the injudicious colo- 
nists must tighten their belts and wait. Folly fre- 
quently pays heavily for its experience, and the in- 
dolence of many of these “gentlemen” cost them 
their lives. Meanwhile the ships are out through 
the Capes, and headed for Albion’s white-cliffed 
shores. 


The teacher is the truest representative of the people. 


— SENATOR BEVERFDGE. 
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SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 
BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


[Signed editorial in Boston Globe, November 
11. 
ae indeed! To ask such a question is to as- 
sume that teaching is purely mechanical, fitness for 
which can be determined by asking specific ques- 
tions as to height, weight, age, and place of resi- 
dence. Against this view an earnest protest should 
be made. 

But this question as to the effect of matrimony 
upon the retention of one’s position will not down 
at our bidding, and must be considered definitely. 

There are theoretical reasons why a married wo- 
man teacher should be excluded from the profes- 
sion and others why she should be specifically re- 
tained. There are also practical reasons for exclu- 
sion and retention. 

It is not enough to say that each case should be 
decided on its own merits with no guiding princi- 
ple. Practically every city in the country is vexed 
over this question, and there is no need to study 
the principles involved. 

There are as many reasons why an unmarried 
woman should not teach permanently as there are 
why a married woman should not, and it would be 
considered impertinent to array the objections to 
an unmarried woman’s remaining in the profession, 
and really it is as impertinent to discuss the objec- 
tions to a married woman’s teaching. 

It stands to reason that a woman should not 
teach if her husband has no _ specific interest in 
teaching or in the questions that arise in connection 
therewith, or if she is unfortunately married as re- 
gards the honor, integrity, or morality of her hus- 
band, or if she is harassed in any way by the tem- 
per, disposition, or habits of her husband, or if she 
has burdensome home or social duties resulting 
from her marriage. 

Of course, it may be answered that there are as 
many conditions in the life of an unmarried woman 
in family and personal relations which unfit her for 
the best work. 

On the other hand, it stands to reason that a wo- 
man can do much better work in the schoolroom if 
she has a husband who is vitally interested in edu- 
cation, as a superintendent, principal, specialist, or 
educational enthusiast, so that her home comrade- 
ship enriches her life, or if she has no cares, bur- 
dens, and anxieties growing out of insufficient in- 
come and insecure tenure, or if she is more com- 
fortable, contented, and affectionately circum- 
stanced than before mafriage, or if she has a good 
home provided by her husband so that she can have 
her salary for personal and professional luxuries. 

When a married woman is a candidate for a po- 
sition as a teacher beyond the ordinary questions 
asked as to scholarship, experience, and personal- 
ity there should be laid before the committee the 
conditions of her married life-and the effect that it 
will probably have upon her value as a teacher. If 
it will enhance her interests and influence, she 
should by all means be retained, while if it is liable 
to distract, irritate, and burden her, she should be 
excluded for these reasons, regardless of her effi- 
ciency or otherwise. 
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There are issues that in the public mind compli- 


cate the situation, such as, first, She does not need 


the money; second, There are others who need 
the job; third, She ought to stay at home. 

As to the first, it may be said that the schools’ 
authorities have no right to take into account the 
personal advantage or disadvantage of a person’s. 
being in or out of a position. ~ It is a question of 
efficiency of the general service. The second is 
like unto it. The school board is not bound to fur- 
nish positions for any one, and no one has any right 
to claim service, least of all that a place be made for 
him. The third is more seductive. If a woman 
has no family and no ennobling occupation, life is 
often burdensome from lack of any worthy employ- 
ment of her time, or enervating through the silly 
or frivolous devotion to aimless social functions. 
To insist that a woman stay at home during all 
the hours of a day in which her husband is absent 
is beneath the dignity of any manly man or wo- 
manly woman. 

Finally, a married woman should be excluded 
from teaching if being married lessens her effi- 
ciency, but not otherwise. ; 

THE OLD INFANT.*—(IL.) 
BY WILL CARLETON. 


The next afternoon a plain, seedy-looking indi- 
vidual dressed in faded black called upon Miss 
Edwards. “I want to talk with you about my 
brother,” he said. “He died yesterday. Have you 
any idea how much he was worth?” 

Miss Edwards made no answer, not possessing 
any information concerning his finances. ~ 

“Something over half a million dollars,” contin- 
ued the man in faded black, answering his own 
question. “He made it in mining. He was one 
of the old gold-seekers of 1849. He knew how to 
take care of his monetary interests, and possessed, 
indubitably, his own modus operandi of enjoying 
them. I owe it to my deceased brother, madam, 
to say that he was always more than disposed to 
render me as much financial assistance as would 
be compatible with my capabilities. I am, I am 
happy to say, able to achieve a fair, though com- 
paratively inconsiderable, stipend from the ah—the 
—ah—the—insurance business.” 

So this was the learned brother who had cap- © 
tured all the erudition of the family, and was now 
“independently poor.” 

_ “He left,” continued the man im faded black, 
“over half a million dollars, well invested and con- 
stantly increasing. And have you seen his will?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Miss Edwards, very 
quietly and distinctly. What had she to do with 
his will? 

“Nor had anything communicated to you con- 
cerning it?” persisted the man of erudition. 

“Nothing whatever,” repeated the young lady. 
“T do not think any one in this neighborhood knew 
that he was worth a dollar, in—in money.” A 
thought of the old man’s real mental and moral 
value came to her mind, and two unshed tears hung 
their electric lights in her eyes. 

“You are evidently a young lady of most unim-- 


*Copyright, Harper & Brothers. 
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peachable integrity and indisputable depth of feel- 
ing,” remarked the learned brother. “I am glad to 
make the following announcement: Nine-tenths of 
all that property was left to you in his testamentary 
deposition.” 

A magnetic shock thrilled the young lady from 
head to toe. Nine-tenths of a half-million dollars! 
Oh, what a dream! What a great, grand, glorious 
thought! Jack could go to college now; Ethel 
could paint in Italy; the twins could be given a 
grand, thorough education from the start, and— 
and Paul’s parents need not reproach him any 
more for loving a girl that had the bad taste to be 
born poor. The dream, however, soon rushed 
away to join other and older ones. 

“Of course I cannot accept it,” she said, quietly 
but firmly. 

“Of course you will, though,” as quietly and 
firmly replied the other, with a startling descent to 
monosyllables. 

Miss Edwards felt like ejaculating “Sir!” as girls 
do in English plays when gentlemen are imperti- 
nent to them; but she held her peace (meaning 
her tongue), and her temper with it. 

“T am the only relative of deceased that has not 
as yet shuffled off this mortal coil,” replied the 
learned man. “I have never contracted any mat- 
rimonial encumbrances, and have no use for the 
money; I could not: manipulate it if possessed 
of it, and am perfectly competent to live well the 
remainder of my life on fifty thousand dollars. If 
you do not receive the property, it will revert to 
the State. You are young, and can, no doubt, do 
a great deal of good with it.” 

“But why should he leave it to me?” persisted 
the young lady. 


“He mentions a number of motives in his testa- 


mentary deposition,” replied the other, “all replete 
with assertions that are exceedingly complimen- 
tary and creditable to you. His chief and most 
frequently reiterated reason appears to be that you 
were the sweetest woman he had ever found, who 
could at once be kind and dignified to him. He 
had led a rough, adventurous life in frontier towns 
and mining-camps, had seen very few women, had 
learned to hate them generally, and he used to say 
you had redeemed the whole sex for him. You 
seem to have made the last winter of my brother’s 
discontented life the most glorious summer he had 
ever found. You must take the money.” 

“But who wrote the will for him?” inquired the 
young lady. ' 

“T am happy to say,” replied the bachelor, some- 
what proudly, “that I achieved that somewhat ar- 
duous task myself. And I may also add that I 
flatter myself it was very fairly done, and will 
hold.” 

“And you signed his name for him?” 

“Oh, no; not at all!’ replied the other. “He 
could write his name very well—thanks to the in- 
structions he had received during the past winter.” 

The young lady blushed. “Do you suppose I 
had any idea what he would do with his signa- 
ture?” she exclaimed. 

“Certainly not,” replied the bachelor. “Kindly 
do not suppose, because I am a poor man, and a 
well-educated one at the same time, that I am a 
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fool. He told me all about you. You are the first 
one who ever convinced him that education was a 
blessing. I had tried for years to do this, and I 
will admit that I was a poor sample of its effects. 

“He went into your school first as an amuse- 
ment; he remained to see what he had missed 
throughout his life. Yes, young lady, the money 
is justly and indubitably yours; and you must ac- 
cept it. 5 

And Miss Bertha firmly asserted that she would 
not, and then spent the whole night trying to de- 
cide whether she would. 


a 


—— 
IN MEMORIAM LALIAH B. PINGREE. 
BY R. W. GILDER, 
“A weary waste without her?’ Ah, but think! 
You who were blest with the most sweet, most near 
Knowledge of that high nature; who could drink 
At her fresh spirit’s fountain, year by year— 
What were the past without her? And her dear 
Image and memory—did they, too, sink 
Into the abyss? Herself was yours, and here 
Still lives remembrance; a bright, golden link 
*Mid this, the visible world, and the unknown 
Toward which we journey—where she now doth live, 
She, and her lovely memory—make no moan; 
What else may pass, this twofold gift endures; 
Give thanks, and mourn not then. But, oh, forgive— 
How can I chide who mix my tears with yours? 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT BRITISH LEGEND. 


BY HUBERT M. 


SKINNER, 


A very strong plea is voiced by the Committee 
of Seven fora revival of the study of ancient 
British history in the public schools. “It is essen- 
tial,” say the committee, “that the common practice 
of neglecting Welsh, Scottish, and Irish history be 
abandoned in American schools; otherwise no idea 
is gained of the composite nature of the nation 
which has built up the British Empire and spread 
abroad the knowledge of English institutions and 
the use of the English language.” 

This is but a phase of the present Keltic revival, 
which is in evidence throughout the English- 
speaking world, and is influencing art and litera- 
ture, education, and popular thought and feeling. 
With the revival of Keltic history relating to the 
British Isles must come, of course, a revival of the. 
prehistoric legend of ancient Britain, which has a 
bearing upon history, and which is intimately re- 
lated to literature and art. 

Two centuries and more ago the people of Great 
Britain were called upon to make a very great sacri- 
fice in the interests of historic truth. The new 
critics declared that the whole legendary story of 
ancient Britain, beginning with Brut and his 
Trojan followers, who founded the British kingdom 
and built the capital city of Troy Novant,—New 
Troy (London),—a few generations after the Trojan 
war, must be given up as mythical. That story cov- 
ered the full period of a thousand years before the 
invasion of Julius Caesar in 55 B. C., with which 
event the written history of Britain began. It con- 
tinued as a supplement to the written history for 
five centuries more, to the coming of the Angles 
and Saxons. It was cherished in Britain as the 
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legend of Aeneas (equally mythical) had been cher- 
ished in imperial Rome,—and for the same reasons. 
It enabled the people to boast of a very ancient and 
illustrious origin; it associated them with the 
glories of the Trojan war. It gave them the benefit 
of the strange prophecy of old, that the new Troy 
was destined to be the centre of an empire as en- 
during as the world, and one which should never 
cease to expand—in other words, one which should 
ultimately compass the earth. Edward the First 
had proudly sent to the Pope the exhibit of an un- 
broken line of kings beginning with Brut, the great- 
grandson of Aeneas, and ending with himself. 
Henry the Seventh, uniting both York and Lan- 
caster rights, was proudest of all that he could trace 
his ancestry back (as he sincerely believed) to King 
Arthur of the Round Table. 

The flattering prophecy of mythical ages is reit- 
erated by a bard in Cowper’s “Boadicea” in the fol- 
lowing words, addressed to the British Queen:— | 


“Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed witb thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command, 


“Regions Caesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles never flew,— 
None iuvincible as they.” 


The legendary story of ancient Britain was more 
connected with standard English literature than 
any other narrative save only that of the Bible. It 
will be remembered that our first English poem— 
the first after the Conquest, which caused the 
Anglo-Saxon to become English—was the “Brut” 
of Layamon; that the first English tragedy, which 
introduced blank verse into the drama and offered 
a model for Shakespeare, was the “Porrex and Fer- 
rex”; that Shakespeare’s “King Lear” and “Cym- 
beline,” like these, were drawn from the ancient 
British legend ; that Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” re- 
lated the story of the thousand years in full; that 
Drayton told much of it over; that Milton drew 
from it the Sabrina of his “Comus”; that Tenny- 
son’s masterpiece, and famous poems of Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others go back to the 
same original source. 

Boys who read Caesar’s “Commentaries” in the 
original Latin were interested tc compare it with 
the British legendary story of the same event. 
Each version supplemented the other. Children de- 
lighted in the tales of “Jack the Giant-Killer,” de- 
rived from the story of “Brut.” Prattling babes 
sang doggerels about “Old King Cole” (Coel), the 


great builder of Colchester. The whole story was’ 


singularly interwoven with the lives and the affec- 
tions of the people of the British Isles. 

It seemed cruel to destroy the popular belief in 
these old heroes. John Milton could not make up 
his mind to do this, Puritan though he was, when 
he wrote, in his old age, his “History of England.” 
Yet destroyed it was, at the command of the 
iconoclasts. With it disappeared the previously ac- 
cepted story of Greece to the time of Solon. With 
it disappeared also Aeneas and six of the seven 
kings of Rome. 

It was a time of austere morality, when the 
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Quakers and the Puritans insisted upon rigid truth- 
fulness. These extremists made no allowance for 
the legitimate exercise of the imagination,—which 
surely is a God-given faculty—or for the obvious 
fact that tradition cannot possess the accuracy of 
written history. What was not true was, with 
them, a lie; and it was sinful not only to manufac- 
ture a lie, but also to love and cherish or even to re- 
peat a lie which came ready made to their hands. 

For a long time the Trojan story, in its three 
principal developments, rested under the public con- 
demnation. 

When Niebuhr rose, a century ago, he showed 
that legend is valuable in its own proper character 
as legend, and irrespective of its credibility. 
Legend explains literature and art, to which it is 
closely related; and it throws much light upon the 
life and character of the people among whom it 
originates. Moreover, it often possesses a repre- 
sentative character. Niebuhr restored to favor the 
stirring tales of ancient Rome, and Grote restored 
the beautiful creations of Greek fancy. The time 
has fully come for the restoration of the quaint 
story of ancient Britain. For the past decade there 
has been much dissatisfaction with the study of 
mythology which deals only with the mythical 
heroes of Greece and Rome. The myths of North- 
ern lands have been pressing for recognition. 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” have come to be 
required reading in reputable high schools. 

One result of the study of ancient British legend 
will be an enlarged study of Spenser, who is now 
much neglected. In his quaint and beautiful style 
he tells, briefly and systematically, the ancient story 
from Brut to Uther (the father of King Arthur), in 
Canto X, Book 3, of the “Faerie Queene.” Since 
this is always easily available in convenient form, 
the progressive high school teacher of to-day need 
make no excuse of the lack of suitable books in 
which to follow the legendary story of prehistoric 
Britain. 

The three parts of the Trojan story and its later 
development are singularly correlated by Spenser in 
a peculiar episode contained in Canto X, Book 2 
(stanzas V. to LXVII.), which contains the famous 
lines :-— 

“Tor loyal Britons sprung from Trojans 
And Troy Novant was built of old Troy’s ashes cold.”, 
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LABOR AND LITERATURE. 

Of the large circle of labor members in the 
British House of Commons, forty-three have an- 
swered the question as to what books have most 
largely influenced their opinions and activities. Of 
works that belong to general literature—historical 
and imaginative—the answers show preferences for 
the Bible, Bunyan, Gibbon, Macaulay, Shakes- 
peare, Pope, Dickens, Scott, and Lytton. Of 
works on social and political sentiment, the prefer- 
ence is given to Carlyle and Ruskin. Of the works 
on social and political science, the most influential 
were those of Karl Marx, Henry George, and John 
Stuart Mill. The eight leading books, stated in the 
order of their popularity, were: Ruskin, Carlyle, the 
Bible, Dickens, Henry George, Scott, Mill, and 
Bunyan. 

Commenting on this disclosure, W. H. Mallock 
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makes this suggestive comment, that none of these 
writers, to whom these “direct’”’ representatives of 
labor say they owe so much, with the exception of 
Bunyan, was in any sense a representative of labor 
himself. The moral that is pointed by the labor 
members themselves is this, that the special kind of 
activity represented by the laboring classes requires 
for their own sake to be supplemented by the activi- 
ties of other classes, numerically small, and exerting 
themselves in a different way from what is popularly 
thought of and spoken of as labor. In other words, 
there is a real and natural link between labor and 
literature. 


FINNIGIN TO FLANNIGAN. 


No bit of verse has had a wider publicity than 
the ones under the above title, and no expres- 
sion has been more glibly and frequently used than 
the lines forming the climax and close of them. 

The poem was written when Mr. Gillilan was 
doing daily newspaper work as city editor of the 
Richmond (Indiana) Palladium, in 1897. That the 


ously denies. The jingle kept chasing itself 
through his head until he was compelled in self- 
defense to write it and “get it out of his system.” 

“T did it more as a feat in rhyme and rhythm than 
anything else,” says the writer, “and no one was 
more surprised than I when it made its trans- 
continental hit. Many other things of mine, in my 
nineteen years of almost constant writing, have had 
flattering runs, but not more than one Finnigin 
happens to one man in one life-time.” 

Strickland W. Gillilan is thirty-seven years old, of 
Scotch-Irish and Virginia ancestry, a native of 
southern Ohio, a product of the country “deestrick 
school,” and Athens (Ohio) University. He taught 
school from his eighteenth year to his twenty-first, 
making his own way in college. 

He began newspaper work desultorily before his 
teaching career, and afterward did more than fifteen 
years’ time on dailies in Indiana, California, Balti- 
more, and Chicago. He is known on the lecture 
platform (which occupies his time summer and win- 
ter) as “The Baltimore American Man,” and his 
verses and humorous prose are seen originally in 
mtany leading publications. “Finnigin to Flanni- 
gan” first appeared in Life, through whose courtesy 
it is here reprinted. 


BY STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 


Superintendent wuz Flannigan; 

Boss av th’ siction wuz Finnigin. 
Whiniver th’ cars got offen th’ thrack, 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back, 
Finnigan writ t’ Flannigan 

Afther th’ wrick wuz all on ag’in— 

Thot is, this Finnigin 

Repoorted t’ Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigin furst writ t’ Flannigan, 
He writ tin pages—did Finnigin— 

An’ he tould jist how th’ smash occurred. 
Full many a tajus, blunderin’ wur-rd 
Did Finnigin write t’ Flannigan 

Afther th’ cars had gone on ag’in. 

Thot wuz how Finnigin 

Reported t’ Flannigan. 
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Now, Flatinigan knowed more than Finnigin— 
He’d more idjucation, had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore "im clane an’ complately out 

T’ tell what Finnigin writ about 

In his writin’ t Muster Flannigan. 

Se he writed back +’ Finnigin: 

“Don’t do sich a sin ag’in; 

Make ’em brief, Finnigin!’’ 


Whin Finnigin got this from Flannigan, 

He blushed rosy rid, did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: “I'll gamble a month’s pa-ay 

Thot it will be minny an’ minny a da-ay 

Befoor sup'rintindint—thot’s Flannigan— { 
Gits a whack at this very same sin ag’in. 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 

Repoorts won’t be long ag’in.” 


Wan da-ay on th’ siction av Finnigin, 

On th’ road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A rail give way on a bit av a curve 

An’ some cars \wint off as they made th’ swerve. 
“There’s nobody hurted,” sez Finnigin, 

“But repoorts musht be made t’? Flannigan.” 
An’ he winked at McGorrigan, 

As married a Finnigin. 


He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 
As minny a railroadet’s bin ag’in, 
An’ th’ shmoky ould lamp wuz burnin’ bright 
In Finnigin’s shanty all thot night— 
Bilin’ down his repoort, wuz Finnigin! 
An’ he writed this here: “Muster Flannigan— 
Off ag’in, on ag’in, 
Gone ag'in.—Finnigin.” 
—Scrap Book, September, ‘06. 


PEOPLE WAKING UP. 
BY W. E. WATT, CHICAGO. 


Chicago is getting roused on the subject of the public 
schools. The preachers are dropping the work of saving 
souls to get at the board and say things. It is in the 
air that the present board of education is liable to put 
Superintendent Cooley out of business either by getting 
his resignation or getting his work away from him to 
such an extent that he will be unable to do anything 
worth while. 

To an observer who has watched the work of the 
board of education regularly for several years and who 
has not the habit of believing a man is bad because some 
one says he is or infers that he may be there is a right 
good lot of integrity in the present organization, and 
the agitation of the hour is going to be worth a great 
deal to the city of Chicago. 

Ard the things people are getting hottest about on 
both sides are the things which are not so. While the 
subject uppermost in the minds of the majority of Chi- 
cago’s citizens is, Why are not the teachers who have 
earned promotion given it? it is quite probable that 
all teachers clearly entitled to the advance will get it. 

Some members of the board of education are going 
to demolish the promotional system if they can. Others 
are going to cling to it as the best means of preventing 
teachers from getting higher pay as a reward for age 
and infirmity. 

Many teachers now believe that the preseut system of 
advancing salaries is not likely to be improved upon 
very soon because-no one seems able to find a better 
way of measuring the value of a teacher than by taking 
her efficiency marks and her records of studiousness and 
passing her to a higher class when she shows herself 
really superior. There are many other teachers who 
think the records of the classroom are sufficicnt and that 
an teacher should advance when her work is good. But 
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there is no one yet who has proposed an acceptable 
scheme for finding out when her work is good enough 
for the advance, Any teacher whose principal has re- 
ported her as not specially efficient does not want the 
system so devised and arranged as to let that principal 
have anything to say as to her advancement. She wants 
to try some other tribunal. 

Then there are those who look closely at the destruc- 
tion to vitality which the present promotional work is 
causing in rushing teachers across the city after a hard 
day’s work to sit for an hour or so at the feet of some 
man who knows a subject so well that he may possibly 
become one of the markers or one of the preparers of 
questions for the next test. If the test is not in view, 
but a promotion for work done in class, the wear and 
tear are still there, and the teacher is being pressed near 
to the breaking point, or quite there, merely for the pur- 
pose of aiding a few needed dollars to her income, They 
would stop all promotional work and let the teachers 
rest when school is out, 

Then there are those who know the whole promo- 
tional scheme is on a fake foundation because it is ad- 
vised for the purpose of letting somebody work for 
money and get it—well, I said “get it,” and I think I'll 
let it stand. It surely is queer to ask a teacher to be a 
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thing of culture and put a price on the culture she ac- 
quires in so many hours at so much per. If a teacher 
wants culture let her have it. Let her acquire it nat- 
urally as superior people acquire it, by lovingly pursu- 
ing the subjects she chooses; surely not by cramming 
for an examination. ; 

Now let everybody get busy. Somebody ought to tell 
us how -we are going to measure the excellence of a 
teacher and how we are going to be sure that the un- 
measured teacher is not going to the bow-wows if you 


don’t put a tag on her and keep her actions under survell- 
lance. 


Chicago wanted culture in the schoolroom a short 
time ago. She stood right up and hollered for it. ‘ She 
has been getting it after a fashion. Now will some su- 
perior gentleman or lady take the floor and tell us just 
how to induce our teachers to teach well, inform them- 
selves, increase in wisdom and decorum and still live 
respectably on the wages paid? 


There are so many cocksure on this topic that all will 
seem to wish to speak at once, But when they get through - 
we shall probably come out of the smoke with some few 
clear notions of value which the body politic does not 
seem just now to possess.—School Weekly. 


MORALS IN CITY 


No. 48. ° 


This is the worst case of educational nightmare 
I have ever encountered, and as far as my building 
is concerned might be met with a general denial. 

Never heard improper word nor saw improper 
writing or picture in or about my building. 

Children seem all happy, busy, and take their 
little penalties as a matter of course and with per- 
fect good nature. 

We have an occasional cigarette smoker, in spite 
of constant vigilance. They always seem ashamed 
and frequently give it up when detected and ad- 
vised. They learn on the street, and usually dur- 
ing vacation. It is so rare as to be unpopular. 

Substitutes and Normal observers are treated 
with respect and never have any trouble. 

Every pupil begins work on reaching his room; 
never complains; seems to like it. 


No. 49. 
Isn’t it a case of “Welsh rarebit”’? 


No. 50. 


My reply is that the criticisms are entirely false, 
in the general and sweeping way in which they are 
expressed. The tong itself suggests obliquity of 
vision. 

Some of these things may have happened in this 
school once or twice, in one or two rooms, as the 
result of the sinfulness of one or two pupils. They 
have always, when happening, been distinctly ex- 
ceptional. 

Lying, cheating, stealing, unfit language, pre- 
mature wisdom, stealthy use of cigarettes are 
faults or vices which we are on our guard to notice 
and correct. When we have no solicitude about 
those things, our labor will be worth less to the 
community in which they are to be found. 

The more violent forms of depravity noted we 
do not meet in this school. They must be rare 


anywhere, judging from my experience. They. 


SCHOOLS.—(VIII.) 


may be provoked, however; and, I think, by one 
who rather invites them, by the suspiciousness and 
exaggerations of a teacher kindred to the writer 
of the article. 

The single example of spit-balls, insolence, bes- 
tiality, pistol, and knives, quoted in the last part 
of the article, is not competent evidence against 
that “one or another of Boston’s schools.” The 
“ab uno disce omnes” rule is illogical, especially 
when it is one pupil of all, in one school in the 
whole, in one day in a decade, or century, or era. 


No. 51. 


Replying to your inquiry, I would say that occa- 
sionally we have pupils who will lie, cheat, and even 
steal, and, in a district of 1,400 pupils, there are 
some who show vilgar tendencies, but I am very 
glad to say that some of the abominable things 
mentioned in the last part of the article never have 
disgraced this school. Should any pupil dare at- 
tempt throwing any missile, however small, at one 
of our teachers, he would receive from me as se- 
vere a whipping as I should dare to inflict. Our 
society has reduced the cigarette habit to a mini- 
mum, so that causes very little trouble. Once in a 
while we have found a suggestive note, but rarely 
do we see in this building any vulgar words or 
drawings. Sometimes there are such on the fences 
or trees beyond these school premises. For such 
offence neither the school nor the home is respon- 
sible, but human nature; for children, whose 
homes are models and whose _ teachers are doing 
their best to elevate their morals, will sometimes do, 
on the sly, what they would be ashamed to do 
openly. 

I believe that this kind of a disposition may be 
changed if judiciously dealt. with, in the way of a 
private conference characterized by kind words. 

Of course, if one select from all our city schools 
the list of bad offences which may have been com- . 
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mitted, the result would be discouraging ; 
say that such would fairly represent the 
schools is wholly unjust and simply absurd. 

I have just found out that one of my teachers, by 
reason of illness, did not arrive at school till ten 
o'clock, and she came to me and explained, asking 
me who had taken charge of her class. I said, “No 
one, for I supposed you were with your class.” We 
then stepped to the classroom and found the chil- 
dren perfectly quiet and in order, with no one to 
look after them. I send this to show the other side 
of the picture, hoping it will not look so black. 


No. 52. 


Children are no worse than their elders. “We 
do not hold ourselves responsible for coats, hats, or 
umbrellas,” is the legend writ large in our. best 
restaurants. It does not mean that every man or 
woman is a thief, but care in looking after property 
is better than finding the thief afterward. 

It is true now, as always, that there are children 
who use obscene language, but like other short- 
comings it is not limited to any race or condition 
of children, in the present or in the past. 

There are children in miserable homes who are 
upon the street when other children should be at 
home. In the first class it is perhaps better that 
they should be upon the street. In most such 
cases the street is the better place. It would be 
better if their homes were ideal, but the poor in 
purse, in endeavor, and in morals ye have always 
with you in the twentieth as well as in the first 
century, and the public school is the only leaven 
for this lump. 

Since the days of the prophet gray hairs or an un- 
thatched roof have never been fully respected by 
children, but a kindly face lighted up by a warm 
heart behind it, now, as always, finds a ready way 
into the heart of the average child. But it is not a 
good idea to bank on respectability as the main- 
stay in enforcing discipline. 

The cheating of pupils is always with us. 
England it is said candidates for “holy orders” 
cheat much. In the higher institutions of learning 
it is said to be an evil. Some children become ex- 
ceedingly skilful and will deceive the very elect, but 
all children are not thieves. 

I dislike to speak of my own school. In the vast 
majority of cases the children are happy in their 
school life and do a fair share of work. They cer- 
tainly treat me kindly and are very respectful to 
their teachers. I have known of no boy drawing 
any knife upon his teacher, and an obscene note or 
drawing is very rare. I am not annoyed by such 
things, and do not recall twenty-five cases of marks 
about the building in as many years. Where we 
are obliged to take everything that is vaccinated, 
the results are better than one would think. Re- 
garding the firing of the pistol, probably the boy 
was more frightened than his teacher. 

The story may come from a teacher in a school 
where the head of the school is weak and the 
teacher discouraged. It sounds like the plaint of a 
woman who has mistaken her calling and is “put- 
ting the blame on the other feller.” 

She touches, however, one problem that needs 
solution, and some time it must be met. 

- In every district there are a few children who 
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have never been controlled. They are the bell- 
ringers of the neighborhood, they do petty sneak- 
thieving, they insult everyone they feel will not 
strike back, they hunt in packs and make life mis- 
erable to somebody all the time, but they are few 
in number. Such children should be cared for out 
of the public schools. They are the lepers of the 
flock, and their uncleanliness should be removed 
from any centres where the disease is likely to con- 
taminate the whole in body and pure in mind. 

These hardly amount to one per cent. of any 
school. 


THE SCHOOL LIFE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H,. MAXWELL, NEW YORK 


Of what use is it to learn accomplishments in 
school if you ignore them when you come to do the 
same things outside? A girl may be able to write 
a beautiful hand when required to doso by her 
teacher, but if the next minute this student makes. 
slovenly entries in her private notebook we may 
conclude that her knowledge and skill are of very 
little account. We do not wish to educate for show, 
but for use. The test of an education is your effi- 
ciency. You cannot grow efficient if your work is 
in streaks; good when watched, poor when left to 
you alone. Every time your pen or pencil touches 
paper there should come to you the thought that 
you are high school girls, and, therefore, your work 
should be of a high grade. 

I have been much interested in the setting up ex- 
ercises which you perform between recitations. I 
wonder how many girls carry these out into life. 
I am afraid not many do. Yet there is nothing in 
your school experience so important as your health. 
You are coming to a time when heavy drafts will 
be made upon your physical life. You ought to 
realize what a blessing to yourself and your circle 
you may become if you keep well and hearty —Ad- 
dress. 

MERIT IN APPOINTMENTS. 


Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Boston in 
his first report states the justice and advantage of 
merit appointment and promotion as well, at least, 
as it has been anywhere stated :— 

To the graduates of the normal school them- 
selves the merit system will be of great advantage, 
because it bases appointment on the quality of their 
work as judged by their professional superiors, 
thereby substituting a uniform educational judg- 
ment for a varying personal one, often affected by 
friendly or political considerations. Individual 
teachers may at times derive advantage from per- 
sonal or political standards of judgment, but it has 
always been demonstrated that the conditions of 
work of a body of teachers as a whole have been 
vastly better when appointment and promotion were 
determined solely by professional standards. 

Heretofore normal graduates were compelled to 
go from principal to principal, seeking positions as 
special assistants, or as temporary or substitute 
teachers. Some of the ablest spent weeks in this 
way, only to find the places taken by less able girls 
with more able friends. Those who found places 
had little chance of permanent employment unless 
a vacancy occurred in the district in which they 
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chanced to be employed. Even then it happened 
more than once that because school children had 
been transferred, oftentimes purposely, to some 
other district, the appointment of some one else 
was made. -By the civil service system these ele- 
ments of chance are eliminated. Appointment will 
not depend upon getting a position as special assist- 
ant in a district where a vacancy happens to occur. 
Those graduates who have shown themselves to be 
the best teachers will secure the positions. 

The merit system means that every graduate of 
the Boston normal school will have full opportunity 
to show her ability as a teacher, that her qualifica- 
tions will be fairly and deliberately judged by a uni- 
form standard of comparison, and, if she has shown 
herself possessed of ability to teach, that she will in 
her turn be appointed. 


MILFORD SCHOOL GARDENS. 
Superintendent C. W. Haley of Milford, Mass., 
had exceptionally good results in school garden 
work this year. He secured from various sources 
and distributed to 400 pupils in the upper grammar 


VEGETABLE EXHIBIT, October, 1906. 


grades. In March he gave out tomato seeds; in 
April lettuce seed; early in May radish seed, and 
the others at the proper time for planting them. 
At the time, or previous to the giving out of each 
kind, he told the children how to plant the seeds, 
how to care for the young plants, and how to trans- 
plant them—in some cases showing them how by 


actually doing it in the schoolroom in their pres- - 


ence. 

The most of the pupils were eager to get the 
seeds and try their luck. The planting was done 
mostly in their own home gardens. Many of their — 
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parents became interested and ‘delighted, and our 
exhibit surprised every one who saw it. The pho- 
tograph shows only about one-third of the exhibit 
to advantage. The local papers gave much space 
to the exhibit and to the work from which it re- 
sulted. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”-—(LV.) 


From the Valley of the Shadow of Death to 
Vanity Fair and the death of Faithful. 

I. Christian sees Faithful ahead, calls to him, 
Faithful does not pause, Christian outruns him, but 
trips in his pride, and so Faithful comes up with 
him and they journey on together until they come 
to the city of Vanity Fair. Bunyan is uncon- 
sciously dramatic in his use of the comic effect for 
relief after the tenseness of the scene of the Valley 
of the Shadow. After the very human incident of 
Christian’s tumble, the story runs through several 
pages which may be passed over lightly or much 
omitted. Christian’s experience in the Valley of 
Humiliation and of the Shadow of Death is one of 
the great emotional passages of literature, and 
among the master pages of the book. Following 
the conversation between Christian and Faithful 
was of great significance to the writer, and to the 


readers of his own home for whom it was written, 


but it is now among the curiosities: of literature, 
and need not be recommended to young people. 
Talkative should be noted simply as a character 
sometimes referred to, and one passage in his dis- 
course marked for character study, viz.: ““What 
you will; I will talk of things heavenly or things 
earthly ; things moral or things evangelical ; things 


‘sacred or things profane; things past or things to 


come; things foreign or things at home; things 
more essential or things circumstantial ; provided 
that all shall be done to our profit.” ’ 

Il. Vanity Fair—-With the arrival at Vanity 
Fair the scene becomes dramatic again, full of hu- 
man feeling and sympathetic power, vivid in imagi- 
nation, and alive with action. There are many 
points to note:— fe 

(1) The city itself. ; 

(a) The history of the city—a snare laid 

pilgrims. 

(b) The things put up for auction,—the 
list reaches the core of all human ex- 
perience. 

(c) The accompaniment to these princi- 
pals—their faults, as it were—the jug- 
glings, cheats, games, ete. 

(d) The streets of the Fair named for 
the various nations. 

(2) The appearance of the pilgrims at 
the Fair. 

(a) Their “diverse raiment.” 

(b) Their speech the language of Ca- 
naan, contrasted with that of “the 

World.” 

(c) Their disregard of the tempting bau- 
bles. 

A very fine example of the power of language 
comes in at this — Tn the ontriprion of the 
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town Bunyan has given very forcibly the bustle 
arid jangle and confusion and commotion of a great 
Fair day; it is an atmosphere of lightness of mind 
and morals; and even the description of the his- 
toric visit of the “Prince of Princes” falls into the 
line of incidents without making a positive effect, 
intentionally being kept in the background of the 
impression made upon the reader in order to keep 
the march of events connected with the pilgrims 
distinctly by itself; but into the midst of the frivol- 
ity and vapidness, introduced with perfect natural- 
ness and ease, is the passage: “One chanced mock- 
ingly, beholding the carriages of the men, to say 
unto them, ‘What will ye buy?’ But they, look- 
ing gravely upon him, answered, ‘We buy the 
Truth.’” At a word the whole spirit of the Fair 
day is changed—we feel it intensely; the story 
from that moment centres in the pilgrims with a 
deep and significant apprehension and proceeds to 
the climax of Faithful’s death. There is the sol- 
emn import of a crisis in the words, and look—we 
can feel the first surprised hush, and then the 
breaking out of the babel of reproach, scorn, and 
sneed, the hubbub and sneer and confounding of all 
order, the carrying of the word to the Great One 
of the Fair; his quickly coming down, and the 
deputing of the examination,—a _ hurried, exciting, 
important time, changing the character of the Fair 
day completely. As the story retires into anti-cli- 
max, the effect is heightened by the repetition of 
the solemn moment without its dramatic effect. 
The pilgrims’ reply to their examination is so ut- 
terly simple, and so harmless and without reflec- 
tion of the cause that had created such a stir. 

“They that sat upon them asked them whence 
they came, and whither they went, and what they 
did there in such an unusual garb? The men told 
them that they were Pilgrims and Strangers in the 
World, and that they were going to their own 


that they had given no occasion to the men of the 
Town, nor yet to the Merchandizers, thus to abuse 
them, and to let them on their journey, except it 
was for that, that when one asked them what they 
would buy, they said they would buy Truth.” The 
change to the third person of the narrative is ef- 
fective. Then, in the utter absence of offences, the 
pilgrims were called mad. The very artlessness of 
the art is highly dramatic, and sympathetic. 

The order of events that follows is a list of the 
workings of human spite :— 

Their malicious exposure as objects of ridicule. 
Their second examination. 

Their being placed in irons. 

Their being put into the Stocks. 

Their being brought to Tryal. 

Their arraignment. 

The condemnation and death of Faithful. 

The element of pathos as a power in literature 
comes in to the scene in these passages ; the gentle- 
ness, and sweetness, and courage, and patience of 
the pilgrims, as they comfort one another with di- 
vine words, is exquisite in delicacy; its appeal is to 
the very quick of sympathy, or to some finer sense 
at its heart for which there is noname. The slight- 
est bit of exaggeration, of over-drawing, -wotd 
have spoiled it, but there is no over-drawing ; Bun- 
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yan was too heart-whole in his vision for anything 
but genuine feeling, and he has reflected only gen- 
uine feeling from his pages. 

The Trial of Faithful—It is interesting as a curi- 
ous bit of literature. Note the names of the judge, 
the witnesses, and the jurors :— 

Judge, Lord Hategood. 

Witnesses, Envy, Superstiton, aud Pickthank. 

Jury, Mr. Blindman, Mr. No Good, Mr. Malice, 
Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady, Mr. 
High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Lyar, Mr. Cruelty, 
Mr. Hate-light, Mr. Implacable. 

The Accusation—That they were enemies to, 
and disturbers of their trade; that they had made 
commotions and divisions in the town and _ had 
won a party to their own most dangerous opin- 
ions in contempt of the law of their Prince. But 
we note later in the verdict of the jury: Every one 
gave in his private verdict against him among 
themselves, and afterwards unanimously concluded 
to bring him in guilty before the judge. 

The trial of Faithful is undoubtedly a satire, and 
doubtless Bunyan had a little private gall to dip his 
penin. It makes the passage more human to read 
it so. Faithful and Christian stand out from the 
passages with a sweetness, beauty, and humility of 
character for which only one parallel is to be found, 
the one from which it was evidently drawn,—the 
Gospels. Yet the men are not lacking in spirit, 
and there is no compromise in Faithful’s defiance 
of Beelzebub, and his refutation of Mr. Pickthank. 
This spirit shown by Faithful redeems the passage 
from a too evident likeness to its model, which 
would weaken it in force. 

There are some points to note in the judge's 
charge to the jury:— 

(1) The proverbial quoting of scripture 
to his purpose. 

(2) The insinuating subtlety of his fore- 
gone conclusion: “It lieth now in 
your breasts to hang him or save 
his life; but yet I think meet to in- 
struct you into our Law.” 

(3) The “Law” of Beelzebub quoted lit- 
erally from the scriptures to give an 
unquestionable support to the claim 
on which Faithful was condemned. 

(4) The wordiness of it, making no point, 
but sounding very profound and 
learned. 

Faithful’s End.—The simplicity of the narrative 
makes it dramatic. Faithful himself is silent. Then 
we remember the words of Faithful—how he “had 
Sun-shine . . . through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” 

The translation of Faithful has its scripture par- 
allel in the translation of Elijah, II. Kings, 2: 11. 

Christian’s escape after the death of Faithful is 
delightfully ingenuous. Bunyan was too simple- 
minded and too true in literary instinct to work up 
a miraculous explanation, even with the deliverance 
of St. Peter for an example; and the simple dignity 
of his explanation is a climax of force in its suffi- 
ciency: “But he that overrules all things, having 
the power of their rage in his own hand, so wrought 
it about that Christian for that time escaped them 
and went his way.” 
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THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN.—(IV.) 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


CONDUCTED BY IDA M. GARDNER, A. M., 
Naugatuck, Conn, 


[The charge for this course of twenty lessons is $10. 
The course may be begun at any time, and a year is al- 
lowed for completion. For further details see the Jour- 
nal for September 27 and subsequent issues.] 


The poem forming the basis for this lesson is too 
long to be studied in full. Those portions only are 
commented upon which show Whitman’s system 
and spirit in clear light. 


“SONG OF MYSELF.” 


1. The only condition on which we can under- 
stand this poem is that which Whitman emphasizes 
at the start: What is it? 

2. Would this make any difference in the mean- 
ing of “I,” so frequently used in the poem? This 
pronoun, as used by Whitman, has different mean- 
ings, according to his theme: Sometimes Walt 
Whitman as an individual—the personal “I’’; and 
sometimes Walt Whitman as a man, and an Ameri- 
can—the impersonal “I,” standing for the qualities 
which he has in common with all. Which of these 
is he to “celebrate”? 

3. What is Whitman’s purpose in loafing? It 
has been said of him that he seemed to possess 
“unhindered leisure”; from your study of his life 
what use did he mate of it? What is he looking 
for in observing a spear of grass? What similar 
study does he refer to in Section 8? 

4. On what does Whitman base his claim that 
he isan American? What does he “begin’? Why 
does he propose to go on till death? How does he 
propose to allow himself to speak? Shall we ex- 
pect, then, that his poems will present man in his 
acquired or in his natural instincts? 

5. From the last five lines of Section 2, to what 
source would Whitman send us for the meaning 
of the universe? Does he expect us to accept his_ 
views of it? 

6. What is the “what I am” that stands apart 
from all the externals enumerated in Section 4, and 
“the other lam” at the opening of Section 5? 
Which, if either, does Whitman regard as su- 
perior ? 

%. The lines beginning, “Swiftly arose and 
spread around me,” to the end of this Section 5, are 
understood to refer to some deep, spiritual experi- 
ence through which the poet passed. Dr. Bucke 
and some others hold it to have been the dawn of 
cosmic consciousness. See Slip III. Read p. 179, 
the last four lines; p. 324, beginning “O I am sure 
they really come from Thee,” to the end of the 
poem; p. 403, ‘““Now Precedent Songs, Farewell” ; 
p. 414, “To the Sunset Breeze.” Quote from this 
poem, if you find any suggestion that Whitman be- 
lieved himself to have received a revelation beyond 
that given to other men. Quote also the line as to 
his inability to impart the revelation. 

8. Might the experience just referred to have 
led to the poet’s assurance and conviction when he 


discusses death and immortality? Besides refer- 
ences already given on these subjects, note the 
lines of this character in Section 7, the first two 
lines; also Section 20, beginning, “I know | am 
deathless.” What two words does he frequently 
use to express his conviction? 

9. In Section 6, after the beautiful lines about 
the grass, Whitman speaks of so many “uttering 
tongues,” and “hints about the dead young men, ’ 
etc. What do you understand by these “uttering 
tongues,” and where do the “hints” come from? 

10. What answer has Whitman to the universal 
cry for knowledge of those loved ones who have 
died? 

11. In Section 13 is a little expression of four 
words used by Whitman of his own attitude toward 
life; quote it. 

12. In Section 14, what is “‘the same old law”? 
In the last nine lines of this section are the “I” and 
“me,” personal or impersonal? 

13. From Section 15 work out a brief statement 
of what it is from which the poet weaves his “Song 
of Myself.” The portrait of Whitman in the slouch 
hat, which appears as a frontispiece in this edition, 
was intended to be a sort of graphic presentation 
of the man he was celebrating, and appeared in the 
first edition of “Leaves of Grass.” Whitman de- 
sired it to be always closely associated with the 
poem we are studying. . 

14. In Section 18 find the reason for “Vivas to 
those who have fail’d.” Combining this section 
with the first six lines of Section 19, state how. 
Whitman, as the “poet of democracy,” has distin- 
guished his work from that of other poets who have 
written from the democratic standpoint. It is said 
that the severest test of democracy is its treatment 
of the criminal and the debased. Does Whitman’s 
democracy stand the test? 

15. Why does he not attempt to vindicate him- 
self, and make himself better understood? See 
Section 20. 

16. What noble tribute to woman in Section 21? 
Study carefully the lines in this section beginning 
“T am he that walks with the tender and growing 
night.” What finer description of night can you 
recall than is given in these brief epithets? Has 
Whitman assimilated what he has seen in nature? 
Does he observe casually or closely? At broad or 
close range? (Compare these lines and the “mossy 
scabs on the worm-fence” in Section 50.) Is there 
a blue tinge in the light of the full moon? Discuss 
the use of appositive phrases in these lines to the 
night and the earth. Does each added phrase 
weaken or strengthen the effect? Teachers fre- 
quently tell their classes that without verbs we 
could not say anything. In the lines from “Press 
close, bare-bosom’d earth” to “Smile, for your lover 
comes,” are nearly a hundred words; what per 
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THINKING AS A MORAL PROTECTION. 


The greatest danger to a growing boy or girl 
morally, or immorally, rather, is in the mental life 
when there is no direction to the thinking. It is 
a universal warning to-parents to see to it that 
boys and girls from twelve years of age upward 
get up as soon as they awake. 

The imagination in thinking is as bad as any- 
thing can be when it is wrongly directed, or indi- 
rected. The forces of good and evil are engaged 
in a relentless warfare ta see which will control the 
idle time thinking of a child. “Satan always finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do” is as true 
of the idle mind. 

The truth is, the wakeful mind is never idle. It 
is always thinking. The character, for life is 
largely determined by that of which it thinks in 
those hours in which its activities are undirected. 

Parents, ordinarily, have little influence along 
this line. . The greatest influence comes from play- 
mates, especially chums. [Ifa child is on the street 
in the evening, if two chums walk and talk within 
an hour of bed-time, or worse yet, if they have a 
cozy indoor talk by themselves, this will determine 
the thinking in their idle hours. 

The teacher has a serious problem in attempting 
to supplant such topics with a genuine interest in 
something worth thinking about. 

The chief hope lies in the fact that there is 
nothing that so intensely interests a child as think- 
ing, when it is done keenly and vigorously. 

I do not believe there is on record an authentic 
case of a child’s suffering from too much or too 
hard thinking. Most cases so attributed are from 
worry over the consequences of too little and too 
slight thinking. Pride demands promotion, but 
the thinking does not win it. 
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How can the school awaken those interests that 
will sustain an appetite for out-of-school thinking? 
There is a prejudice, just now, against home study. 
With this I have little patience. Of course it de- 
pends upon the kind of study required at home; 
ordinarily the school has too little to do with the 
nineteen hours out of school rather than too much. 
The ordinary child thinks of too many other things 
rather than too much of school. Thinking about 
lessons of the school never yet wrecked a child 
morally, while thinking of other things is wrecking 
a vast multitude of pupils. 

Just now there is a deal of talk about introducing 
lessons on morals into the school curriculum. 
Preachers and reformers are free with their criti- 
cisms because teachers do not have stated lessons 
on morals, whereas the trouble is that no amount 
of precept in school will signify much so long as 
there is a sentiment against the schools meddling 
with the life of the child for nineteen hours out of 
twenty-four, and for two days every week, and for 
from twelve to sixteen weeks of the year. 

The child has good character influences for five 
hours of five days of forty weeks, and it cannot be 
held responsible for the seven thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty hours, and more, each year that 
modern sentimentality will not allow the school to 
touch. 

The school has but about one-ninth of a child’s 
life, on a forty-weeks’ school basis, but even then 
the children may often be saved if the teacher only 
knows how to create an appetite for clear, distinct, 
vigorous thinking in the thousand hours that she 


has the child each year. Thinking is the best 
moral protection. 


THE PRINCIPALS’ HANDICAP. 


It is not an easy matter to make clear to the 
public the humiliation to which teachers are sub- 
jected. There is a conspiracy of circumstances, to 
put it mildly, which is a perpetual financial and 
professional handicap. The Journal of Education 
and its editor have done what they could for more 


a 


than twenty years to improve ‘the conditions as to 


tenures, pensions, and salaries of teachers, at 
home and abroad, and there is much to show for it. 
Naturally the effort has been focused largely upon 
the wrongs done women teachers, so that the 
principals have not received the public sympathy 
they deserve. 

The time has come to keep before the public 
some of the wrongs which principals suffer. 
Through the courtesy of Joshua M. Dill, principal 
of the John A. Andrew school, Boston, we lare able 
to make an emphatic presentation of comparative 
figures. Far be it from our purpose to make this 
statement to the disadvantage of the more favored 
superintendent and his assistants, for these have no 
greater professional appreciation than they de- 
serve, but it does clearly reveal the character and 
extent of the wrong done the principals. What is 
true in Boston is well-nigh universal. 

SALARIES IN BOSTON. 
Superintendent in 1875 with no assistants........ - $4,500 


Superintendent in 1906 with five assistants....... 6,000 
Increase of salary 
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Assistant superintendents in 1876, six at........«.-$4,000 
Assistant superintendents in 1906......-... 4,500 
Increase Of 12%% 


No probations, full salary the first year. 
Headmasters of high schools, 1876, first year, 


$3,500; second year ............. Vi. SR $4,000 
Headmasters of high schools, 1906. .............++ 3,780 
Masters in high schools, 1876, first year, $2,800; 


Increase of $144 per year for eleven years. Maximum 
at end of eleven years, $3,060, I will not figure the per 
cent. of decrease. 

Masters of gramniar schools in 1875, first year, 


$2,800; second -$3,200 
Masters of grammar schools in 1906, first year, 

Average salary first six years in 1906........ -.. -$2,880 


Average salary first six years of 1875 schedule. . $8,313. 
Reduction of salary for first six years. ..$253.33 per year 
Submasters grammar schools in 1876, salary first 

year, $2,200; second year............ . -$2,600 
In 1906, salary YOOr. 1,500 


For many years the increase was $60 a year for thir- 
teen years to $2,280. Now it is $1,500 for first year, an 
increase of $120 a year for seven years. Now the maxi- 
mum is ten per cent. less than was received by the sub- 
masters in 1875, with a two-year period then and a six- 
year period now. 


WOMEN ASSISTANTS. 


In 1875 the salary was $600. 

In 1906, $972, increase of 62%. 

The masters’ assistants in 1876 received $1,200; in 1906, 
received $1,212; increase, 1%. 

Salary of secretary of board in 1875 was $2,000. In 
1906 it is $3,780. 

No probation; full salary first year. 

The per cent. of increase is 89%. 

Every instructor absent for personal illness forfeits 
1-400 part of salary for each day’s absence. 

In case of critical illness or death in the immediate 
family the superintendent may grant a three-days’ leave 
of absence without loss of pay. For more than three 
days’ absence 1-200 of the yearly salary is deducted for 
each day’s absence. 

For attending funeral of father, mother, sister, or 
brother, in case they do not live in the same household 
as the teacher, 1-200 of yearly salary is deducted for each 
day’s absence. 

Permission may be given to attend funeral of school 
officer with no loss of pay. 

For illness of superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent, causing abseuce from work, no deductions are made. 

For absence of superintendent to attend educational 
meetings no deductions are made, but all expenses con- 
nected with the trip are pafd by the board. 


BELIEVE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘It is natural that all sorts of reports should come 
from stricken San Francisco. Of course only a 
beginning has been made, but that beginning is re- 
markable. One of my most conservative corre- 
spondents writes:— 

“The way San Francisco is going ahead is sim- 
ply wonderful. Looking from the school yard of 
this school, which is known as North Beach, where 
you will remember the Irving, Washington, Gar- 
field, Lafayette, Cooper, and Jean Parker schools 
were, it seems as though half of the residence area 
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a reduced salary. : : 
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is covered with good, substantial residences near- 


ing completion. It is the gratification of a life- 
time to see San Francisco rise from her ashes.” 

HENRY. MILLS ALDEN. 

It was a great honor that was done Mr. Alden 
of Harper’s when two hundred and fifty men and 
women of letters gathered to congratulate arid to 
wreathe him on his seventieth birthday: And 
never was honor more richly deserved, for forty 
full years of service for the great publishing house 
in Franklin square had proven his worth. Most 
fittingly did Carolyn Wells speak of him as “Of 
editors—the dean.” In words poetic Howells and 


Gilder, Stedman and Markham, Mary E. Wilkins 


Freeman and Edith Thomas, with many othefs, 
sang his praise. The company itself was an honor 
with Abbott, Page, Gilder, Aldrich, Howells, Ca- 
ble, Woodrow Wilson, John Burroughs, Carleton, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Margaret Deland, Owen 
Wister, Moncure Conway, Remington, Agnes 
Repplier, and others as its constituents. It was 
happily alluded to as “the Living Index of Har- 
per’s Magazine.” Those who spoke praised his 
courage in holding -to high ideals of literature, his 
uniform frankness and kindness towards literary 
aspirants, and the unfeigned admiration and  re- 
spect of his companions. One of the neatest of the 
many friendly compliments of the occasion was 
that by Mrs. Freeman: “He hears the right note 
through the wrong.” 
PRESIDENT JAMES’ OUTLOOK. 


President Edmund J. James of the University of 
Illinois is one of the most conspicuous of the 
twentieth century university presidents. He 
thinks in larger units than other men. He is not 
frittering away his time on “simplifying” spelling 
or football, but is planning to relate the United 
States, educationally, to China and Japan and to 
the countries of South America. His latest con- 
ception is the removal of | Andover Theological 
Seminary to the Mississippi valley. He may not 
materialize all of his plans, for he has some very 
narrow-minded men to deal with, but he is on the 


right track. His open letter on the Andover Sem- 


inary problem is a noble call. to responsibility. 
There is no hope that it will be heeded, but he is 
not responsible for any small politics that may 
stand in the way of the statesmanship which he 
suggests. Just how long we are to be hampered 
by men who think in small units, or whose units of 
thought are puerile, it is hard to say. Edmund J. 
James may be the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, but he speaks in good time. 

A million-dollar endowment at Andover with an 
entering class of three to join themselves to eight 
already there, and some of these special students, 
is one of the crimes of conservatism. 

GREAT GAIN IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In Massachusetts the gain in high school mem- 
bership is nearly double the gain in population. 
This is due chiefly to the increased average earn- 
ings of the community, partly to the increased de- 
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mands for high school graduates in many lines of 
business, and partly to the broadening of the high 
school courses, especially the introduction of com- 
mercial branches and the wider use of electives. 


YALE SALARIES. 


Thirty-five Yale professors have their salaries 
raised to $4,000. This is understood to be possible 
because of a special gift of a million dollars by John 
D. Rockefeller. Yale salaries have always been 
below those of other institutions oi the same class. 
Even now they are not on a level with hundreds of 
public school positions in the United States, but 
even $4,000 is a luxury with all the professional 
glory that goes with it. 


TO EDUCATE RUSSIA. 


The Ministry of Education of Russia has fin- 
ished drawing up a project for universal education 
in Russia, involving an expenditure of $103,000,- 
000 yearly, half payable by the state and half paya- 
ble locally by the Zemstvos. It is late, but better 
late than never. A full realization of the plan is 
impossible for ten years, owing to the financial 
condition of the empire and the lack of capable 
teachers. 


AN ARGENTINE EXPOSITION. 


Ernesto Nelson, traveling commissioner of the 
Argentine board of education, is in this country 
collecting an elementary educational exhibit to be 
set up in Buenos Ayres as part of a permanent ex- 
position in edueational methods. Mr. Nelson was 
at the St. Louis fair, representing the board of edu- 
cation, and reported at considerable length on what 
he saw. From this report, in large measure, comes 
the selection of the particular things wanted for the 
proposed exhibit. Most of these special require- 
ments have to do with manual training in primary 
schools and the way it is kept in touch with the 
general education. They have manual training, 
but it is very exotic, a thing quite apart from 
the rest of the course of studies, and only 
kept because it is known to be _ successful 
elsewhere, though showing no great results 
yet with them—not, at least, such as can be 
found in the United States. For example, at the 
Hyannis normal school they have a way of workirg 
in the school garden, not as a toy, but as a most 
fruitful portion of the study. The children learn to 
write by writing for seeds; they learn to count by 
counting plants, number of leaves, etc. They are 
made to do in a small and childish way what adults 
have to do to make a living: Write, and think, and 
count about the things they use. Like most of the 
Latin-American countries, they have found that 
their educational methods to be too academic, too 
booky, and are getting out of it; but teachers gen- 
erally who have no chance to travel to this country 
to see the thing working lack the inspiration of ac- 
tual examples of work in process and done. The 
board of education therefore proposes to bring the 
American schools to the teachers. 


November 29, 1966 
MORE HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


President E. A. Alderman of the University of 
Virginia is leading a movement for multiplying 
high schools in the South. He is to be supported 
heartily by all college presidents and state super- 
intendents of the South.. Dr. Alderman has se- 
cured a new endowment of $850,000 for his own 
university, and will now give much time and 
thought to the promotion of secondary education 
as essential to the universities. 


— 10+ 


Strange as it may seem, 30,000 persons went to 
San Francisco to live because of the earthquake 
and the attendant fire. It will not be wholly sur- 
prising if the city is vastly larger than it would 
have been but for the calamity. 


One feature of a promotional examination is that 
it makes the teacher waste his time and the child’s 
time on absolutely worthless stuff and nonsense 
in order that he may be ready for any question 
that may be presented. 


The tendency among college graduates to 
choose teaching as a profession fis twice as great 
as ten years ago. This may not be universal, but 
it is known to be so in some universities. 


It is unfair for the daily papers to refer as they 
do repeatedly to Columbia as the great Jewish 
University. It is to its credit that it has no anti- 
Jew snobbishness. 


Six hundred thousand children in the public 
schools of New York city daily. Eighty thousand 
in the New York theatres nightly. 


The sooner we realize that the public is going to 
demand up-to-date schools the better it will be for 
the children and for the educators. 


Cleveland and Louisville give the same time to 
arithmetic, which is more than New York or Bos- 
ton, but less than Chicago. 


More city playgrounds there must be, and they 
must be used much more than they now are. 


In London many more pupils are reported of de- 
fective sight than in any American city. 


Japan will never have trouble with the United 
States over the San Francisco schools. 


New York city has more than 550,000 pupils 
registered in the public schools. 


Columbia is in a fair way to go it alone on sim- 
plified spelling. 


Philadelphia’s school budget is $6,244,472 for 
this year. 


Whipping is better than expulsion for a boy. 
Maine has 247,611 pupils and 6,424 teachers. 
There is less in luck than ever before. 


Industry is as honorable as brilliancy. 
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THE WEEK 


THE STANDARD OIL TRUST AT BAY. 


The prosecution of the Standard Oil Trust by 
the United States government has begun in the 
United States court at St. Louis. The prosecu- 
tion is on the civil side of the court, but it does 
not bar criminal proceedings later. The suit is 
brought under the Sherman anti-trust law, and it 
takes the form of a petition brought against John 
D. Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, Henry H. 
Rogers, and four others as individuals, coupled 
with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


and seventy subsidiary corporations and [partner- 


ships. The petition asks for an: injunction to re- 
strain the Standard Oil Company from exercising 
any control over the subsidiary companies, and the 
latter from paying dividends directly or indirectly 
to the Standard Oil Company. It asks further for 
an injunction against all the defendants forbidding 
them to enter into any contract or agreement for 
the restraint of trade. 


WHAT IT COST MR. HEARST. - 


Complying with the New York law which re- 
quires candidates for office to file a statement of 
their expenditures, Mr. Hearst has presented a 
statement showing a personal outlay of $256,000 
in the attempt to get himself elected governor of 
New York. To those who remember how large a 
part of his campaign was made up of attacks upon 
the wealthy for the unscrupulous use of their 
money, this statement of his own outlay, which 
reaches figures hitherto unknown in American pol- 
itics, will be an interesting disclosure. It is clear 
that there can be no legitimate way of spending 
such enormous sums, and it is clear also that, if 
election expenditures were to be on this scale, all 
but the very rich would be shut out from elective 
offices. Incidentally, the disclosure attests afresh 
the futility of so-called corrupt practices laws, 
which merely require from candidates a lump 
statement of their expenditures, but place no limit 
on their amount or on the purposes for which the 
money is used. 


THE DISGRACED NEGRO BATTALION. 


A storm of protest has arisen all over the coun- 
try against the summary discharge of the three 
companies of Negro troops who were stationed at 
Brownsville, Texas, at ghe time of the race dis- 
turbances there last August. It appears that some 
of the men included in the order were actually ab- 
sent on furlough at the time, and not only could 
not have had a hand in the riot but could have had 
no personal knowledge as to who were implicated 
in it. President Roosevelt, while re-affirming his 
original action in general terms, has promised to 
give consideration to such new facts as may be laid 
before him. 


AN ANARCHIST OUTRAGE IN ST. PETHR’S. 


If any living potentate should be secure against 
the senseless attacks of anarchists, it is the gentle 
old man who is the spiritual head of the Catholic 
shureh; and if any spot on earth. should be im- 
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IN REVIEW. 

mune, it is the noble basilica of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Yet some miscreant exploded a, bomb 
there on Sunday, November 18, when it was 
thronged with worshipers, assembled at a -special 
service commemorating the anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the church, and at which it had been ex- 
pected that the Pope himself would be present. 
There was, of course, a panic when the bomb ex- 
ploded, but happily no one was hurt and the edifice 
was not damaged. The would-be assassin escaped. 
The fact that the Pope has received letters threat- 
ening him with assassination leaves little room to 
doubt that the dastardly attempt was directed 
against his person. 


AN UNPLEASANT INCIDENT. 


If Ambassador Reid, on landing in England, had 
been required to say under oath whether his pas- 
sage over had been paid by some one, whether he 
was a polygamist or anarchist, or deformed or 
crippled, and whether he had ever been an inmate 
of a prison or almshouse he would have been sur- 
prised, and might have been excused if he had been 
indignant. Yet precisely those questions were put 
to the Brazilian ambassador to the United States, 
when he landed at ‘New York the other day; and 
his flat refusal to answer them created what the 
newspapers desciibed as an. “international inci- 
dent.” Secretary Root made an ample personal 
apology to the irate ambassador when he reached 
Washington; but the incident discloses the essen- 
tial absurdity of the failure to make any discrimina- 
tion between such a passenger as the ambassador 
and the immigrants in the steerage. The rules 
which regulate the reception of immigrants are 
doubtless necessary, but a little admixture of com- 
mon sense in their enforcement is necessary. 


FRANCE AND THE CLERICALS. 


The taking of inventories of church property in | 


France, as a preliminary to the carrying out of the 
Separation Act, was suspended last spring because 
of the rioting té which it led. But it has now been 
resumed, and there are 3,500 churches which must 
be visited by the agents of the government, under 
the protection of police and troops, for this pur- 
pose. In some instances trouble was avoided by 
the rather ignominious expedient of entering the 
churches at night. In the Parisian churches there 
were no serious disorders. . But at some places in 
the provinces there were scenes of violent resist- 
ance. At Piougastel-Doumas the officers were 
obliged to batter down the church doors with axes 
in order to get in; and at Pignan, in the province 
of Herault, the church was cleared of its militant 
worshipers and priests only after a charge of in- 
fantry, preliminary to flooding the edifice with 
water. Such occurrences seem likely to precipi- 
tate the dreaded conflict between the government 
and the zealous supporters of the church. 


ONE IN RUSSIA. 
With grim irony,some of the Russian newspa- 
pers observed the first anniversary of the grant of 
sCoutinued op page 60).} 
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- THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN,—(IV.) 


[Continued from page 589.} 


cent. of them are verbs, or participles derived 
from verbs? Would these lines seem to justify Mr. 
Stedman’s assertion that as an assimilative poet of 
nature Whitman shows positive genius? 

17%. What use has Whitman for science? What 
place does he assign to it? (Section 23.) Is 
Whitman himself scientific? If you are not ready 
to answer yet, keep the question in mind as you ad- 
vance. Have you found yet any trace of a belief 
in evolution? See Sections 44, 45, and 46. 

18. What “sign of democracy” * in Section 24 
does Whitman give? 

19.. Read Section 31, and page 67, and state his 
attitude about “special revelations.” 

20. Read Section 33 as an illustration of how 
Whitman identifies himself. with every aspect of 
“the eternal human spectacle.” Mr. Bliss Perry 
says he is self-intoxicated and world-intoxicated. 
Have you found anything yet to support such an 
assertion? 

21. In Section 41, what use does Whitman 
make of “the snag-tooth’d hostler”? 

22. On page 69 find the remark about his ego- 
tism. Thoreau writes: “Since I have seen him, I 
am not disturbed by any brag or egoism in his 
book. He may turn out the least ot a braggart of 
all, having a better right to be confident.” On 
what would such a right be based? 

23. In Section 43 Whitman’s attitude toward 
the religions of the earth is presented. How does 
he sum up the meaning of the religions of the past, 
and the religion of the future? : 

24. What does he regard as the ultimate pur- 
pose of evolution? Section 44. 

25. His view of old age? Section 45. What 
view does he take as to his death? 

26. What is the “perpetual journey” of Section 
46? The “public road’? 

27. Whitman reiterates again and again his idea 
of the equality of the soul and the body. In Sec- 
tion 48 he goes farther. What relation does he as- 
sign between God and man? What light does this 
throw on the “perfect terms” at the close of Sec- 
tion 45. Where does he find God? What is pan- 
theism? Would vou consider Whitman a panthe- 
ist? 

28. Study Section 50 for traces of cosmic con- 
sciousness. Do you find any? What conclusion 
does Whitman come to in regard to the meaning 
of life? 


29. What disposition will he make of his body? 
Section 52. 


30. Have you found in Whitman so far anything 
that “filters and fibres your blood?” 


PURPOSES AND METHODS OF HISTORICAL 
STUDY. 

[The following notes were given to the advanced 
classes in history in the Milton high school by Miss Hen- 
rietta T. Hallowell, teacher. They should prove very 
helpful to the pupils,, for they make the study of history 
more intelligent and interesting. They are given here be- 
cause of their suggestiveness and value to other teachers 
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of history, whether in high or elementary schools.—Edi- 
tor. 


Chief purposes of historical study :-— 

1. To acquire a store of valuable information. 

2. To gain an appreciation of present duties and 
responsibilities by a study of how the present came 
to be. 

3. To awaken a love of historical reading. 

4. To give a knowledge of books and some skill 
in handling books. 

5. To cultivate judgment and reasoning power. 

6. To increase the capacity not simply to learn 
and absorb facts, but to classify and put them forth 
again in orderly form. 

Methods :— 


1. Gain a knowledge of the physical geography 
of the country to be studied, making use of a good 
wall map. 

2. Use one text-book in chief. 

3. Use collateral material. 

4. Write frequently short essays on chosen 
topics. 

5. Make use of note-books. 

6. Draw maps to show leading events, as acquisi- 
tion of territory, slavery, secession. 

7. Study pictures of real illustrative value. 

8. For either oral or written- work, freely use 
well-chosen sources—contemporary material. 

9. Learn only leading dates, but endeavor to see 
the course or current of historical occurrences. 


> 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


Dr. W. E. Chancellor, superintendent of the Washing- 
ton public schools, has prepared a bill, to be introduced 
at the next session of congress, which arranges for the 
retirement of aged teachers upon half pay. The object 
of the bill is to provide for teachers who have reached a 
certain age, after serving a specified number of years, 
and thus to make way for younger teachers. 

“IT have become convinced.” says Dr. Chancellor, “that 
after a teacher reaches the age of seventy, his or her 
period of usefulness has become so impaired that a con- 
tinuation of employment: at full salary practically 
amounts to the granting of an annuity.” 

The bill is similar to the one which has proved so suc- 
cessful in New Jersey. 

Dr. Chancellor believes that the bill will work well in 
conjunction with the teachers’ retirement fund, which fs 
secured by the voluntary contribution of a certain per- 
centage of their salaries by the teachers. This fund pro- 
vides a half salary to those who have contributed to it. 


_ Thus a teacher enjoying the benefits of this fund and the 


municipal pension would retire, upon ;reaching the age 
limit, at full salary. 


BOSTON’S JUVENILE COURT 


The act creating the Boston juvenile court provides 
that the cases shall be heard in the judge’s private room 
and that all persons whose presence, in the opinion of 
the court, is not necessary, shall be excluded. The ob- 
ject is merely to save individual children from the hard- 
ening glare of publicity. The following cases are typi- 
eal:— 

Three boys under fourteen were associated with an 
older boy in stealing four cheap watches in a jeweler’s 
store. It was believed that the older boy was really re- 
sponsible for the trouble, and he was returned to the Suf- 
folk school for boys, from which he had recently been 
paroled. The three small boys were allowed to go home 
on a two-days' continuance, but they were arrested again 
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within twenty-four hours after they had left the court 
room. They were attempting to break into a grocery 
store. They had been severely beaten by their parents 
for their first offence, and they appeared to the court 
to be more irresponsible than hardened. They ‘were 
given continuances of a week at a time, with constant 
reports from the school teacher. They are now on a two- 
weeks’ continuance. One of them is really beginning 
to do well in school and the other two have been regular 
in attendance and showed slight improvement in other 
respects. 

A fifteen-year-old boy stole $20 from a saleswoman in 
the store where he was employed. It was his first of- 
fence. He had a good home. His clergyman is inter- 
ested in boys. His case was continued from time to 
time until he was settled at work in a factory where he 
would not be subjected to temptation. He is gradually 
making restitution te the saleswoman out of his wages. 

Three boys about ten years old joined in breaking into 
a shop and stealing some articles of small value. One 
had a fairly good home and no record. By arrangement 
with his parents he was kept in bed all day Saturday 
and directed to consider and report to the court the next 
Saturday how he would like to spend a great number of 
days shut up away from home. 

A girl of sixteen, arrested for shoplifting, was found 
to be living in a factory boarding house under condi- 
tions unfavorable for a person of weak character. Her 
mother had acyuiesced in her leaving home and being 
married before she was sixteen, and her husband had de- 
serted her. It was her first offence. She was placed on 
probation for a year. 

A boy from a good home, who was brought in for sell- 
ing papers under another boy’s license, was made to 


copy out a three-page essay on honesty selected by the 
probation officer. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL LECTURES. 
BY A. M M. 


Besides the modern improvements in the salary 
schedule, there is another feature of the New York pub- 
lic school system which is worthy of universal imitation. 
This is the system of free lectures given at night in the 
public school buildings throughout the city. I have 
heard five of these lectures, two on classic music, one on 
national songs, one on the northwestern wheat country, 
and one on Anerican history. Each was largely at- 
tended. The musi¢ course is something especially val- 
uable and hard to obtain elsewhere of such excellence. 
It was while attending it that I saw and heard Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of the lecture courses. 
He is visiting the various centres, of which he _ states 
there are one hundred and fifty-eight. He says that he» 
finds them well attended, and he adds that when we all 
know who is to be the next governor of New York they 
will be better attended. This is undoubtedly true, for the 
music of Beethoven had 40 contend last night and the 
week before with street corner demonstrations of a kind 
to make plain the great need of its civilizing influence. 

This course is given by Fhomas Whitney Surette, and 
is announced as “Eleven Lectures on the Classical and 
Romantic Conyposer,”’ illustrated by musical selections. 
These are played by Mr. Surette, who has an admirable 
gift of passing naturally from the desk to the piano, and 
when necessary combining an,oral with a musical inter- 
pretation in.such a manner that when later he plays an 
entire composition or movement from sonata or sym- 
phony one has had, besides the benefit of a musicianly 
rendering, the intelligent criticism which so deepens for 
us, the untrained, the value of the highest music. 

As one watches the large gathering of business men 
and women, tired housekeepers (there was conversation 
to my right before the lecture as to bargains in dishes 
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and how to make Jakey’s blouses); as one looks around 
at the old people and the boys and girls, with a consider- 
able sprinkling of men who in foreign accents ask ques- 
tions showing an intimate knowledge of the works of 
great composers; and especially as one admires the dis- 
criminating applause, it is impossible not to feel that 
the influence of noble art, placed thus within the reach 
of all, is something incalculable. 

For the majority of people, these lectures provide 
more genuine pleasure and benefit than the concerts 
from which so many are debarred by the cost of admis- 
sion. But it is also possible to hear great music in 
New York at prices ranging from fifteen to fifty cents. 
Mr. Surette at the close of his lecture announced the 
People’s Symphony concerts, which are given in Oooper 
Union and repeated the following night at the centrally 
located Carnegie hall. A request program, chosen in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the audiences attending these 


lectures last year, includes Beethoven’s “Fifth Sym- 


phony,” the overture from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and.the E minor violin concerto by Mendelssohn, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt,” the symphonic poem, “Tasso,” by Liszt; 


the “Marche Slay” of Tschaikowsky, and a Wagner vo- 


cal number, the “Liebstod of Isolde.” 

The public school lecture experiment is now, I believe, 
in its twelfth year, and is beginning, as Dr. Leipziger 
says, to realize the purposes for which it was established, 
Originally, it proposed to deal with natural science and 
related subjects. It is now, and has been for years, 
bringing to the people the loftiest artistic influences, 
Surely such work should in time become everywhere an 
integral part of the school system maintained by the peo- 
ple’s money and housed in spacious halls of their 
building.—Chicago Federation Bulletin. , 

—— -— — 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


“Will you tell me, sir,” said General Stephen D. Lee, 
directing his remarks to the governor in a recent ad- 
dress before the State College at Columbus, Miss., “why 
your legislature at its last meeting provided about twice 
the amount for the salaries of the men occupying the 
chairs of the university as for those of the women dis- 
charging the same kind of duties?’ Goyernor Varda- 
man disclaimed any ownership of the legislature in 
question and said he neither favored nor sanctioned the 


own 


_ existing discrimination against women wage-earners. 


Protests of a similar kind are filling columns of the 
public prints in other states. We read that the public 
school teachers of the Empire state are about to move 
on Albany for a law providing adequate salaries. Then 
we hear of discontent among Missouri teachers because 
of unjust discrimination; and so it goes. 

The whole discussion resolves itself back into the 


question which teachers have been debating for so many — 


years, and which was so aptly answered by Susan B. 
Anthony on that memorable day in 1853 when for the 
first time a woman’s voice was heard in a teachers’ con- 
vention. The question was why the profession of 
teacher is not as much respected as that of lawyer, doc- 
tor, or minister, and when Miss Anthony was finally per- 
mitted to speak, after a half hour's discussion on the 
propriety of allowing a woman to be heard, she said: “It 
seems to me you fail to comprehend the cause of the 
disrespect of which you complain. Do you not see that 
so long as society says woman has not brains enough to 
be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has plenty to be a 
teacher, every man of you who condescends to teach 
tacitly admits before all Israel and the sun he has no 
more brains than a woman?’ : 

Yet to this day the matter is solemnly considered, ar- 
gued pro and con, talked about, written about, and the 
teachers themselves, to say nothing of all the rest of us, 
apparently fail utterly to see, in the political disfran- 
chisement of the majority of teachers. the cause for un- 
derpaid labor and unjust discrimination. In the four 
states where women vote, teachers’ salaries not only 
average higher than in the states where they do not, 
but the law provides equal pay for equal service irre- 
spéctive of sex. Blizabeth J. Hauser. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WADE AND SYLVESTER’S LANGUAGE READERS. 
By Joseph H. Wade, principal of public schools, 186, 
Manhattan, New York city, and Emma Sylves- 
ter, principal public school, 35, Manhattan, New York 
city. Boston: Ginn & Co. Ali profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated. A Primer, ninety-two pages, list 
price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents; First Reader, 
127 pp., price 35 and 40 cents; Second Reader, 160 pp., 
price, 40 and 45 cents; Third Reader, 208 pp., price, 45 
and 55 cents. 

Both Mr. Wade and Miss Sylvester have made a close 
study of the interests and maturity of children in the 
grades. They bave unlimited faith in the possibility of 
accomplishing the highest character effect, individually 
and collectively, through the school reading of children. 
They believe that the school can awaken the best inter- 
ests of the children, whatever the home and street envir- 
onment, that it can stir the imagination direct and 
strengthen character and create a taste for wholesome 
reading, all through the reading done in the class. They 
are convinced that it is decidedly wrong to allow chil- 
dren to read in school merely to acquire a vocabulary 
and attain facility, since it is impossible to get all these re- 
sults and at the same time stimulate purpose and aspira- 
tion along noble lines. They admit nothing into their 
pages that is preachy. The lessons are always within 
the —child’s scope. There is nothirg that is distasteful 
because it is beyond his interests. The grading is 
not chiefly a matter of vocabulary but also a question of 
grading as to range of thought and interest. The les- 
sons cover a wide range of subjects,—art, biography, 
history, geography, nature, science, industries, and eth- 
ies,—and their aim is to exert a broadening influence on 
the child’s mind. ‘The thought is expressed in the chi!d’s 
own language, with simplicity and directness. Much of 
the teaching has been woven into story form, and _ the 
lessons are familiar and conversational in tone. While 
the phonic element has received considerable attention, 
the purely mechanical aspect of phonic reading has been 
carefully avoided. ‘The phonic drills are the outgrowth 
of the reading lessons and consist of words which al- 
ready form part of the pupil’s vocabulary. In many 
cases the poems have been carefully chosen with the 
view of rounding out the prose lessons which they fol- 
low. The lessons all appeal to the imagination and tend 
to stimulate thought. 


THE NEW ONE-VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. Edited 

. by William A, Neilson, professor of English, Harvard 
University. General editor, Bliss Perry. Cambridga 
edition. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth, $3; half calf, $5; half morocco, $6; 
tree calf, $7.50. 

“The Cambridge Poets,” edited by Bliss Perry of the 
Atlantic Monthly. is a remrakably attractive grouping 
of one-volume editions of the best poems in Enzlish. 
The one-volume complete poems of Pope, Tennyson, 
Shelley. Burns. Milton, Mrs. Browning, Scott, Keats, 
Longfellow, Whittier. Lowell, and Holmes are $2.C0 in 
cloth, while Shakespeare, Byron, ‘Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, and the Ballads of England and Scotland are $3.00. 
Attractive as are all of these volumes, this on Sha‘e- 
peare is the most surprising because there is so much to 
get ,into one handy volume. His seventeen comedies. 
eleven tragedies, ten historical plays, and his seven lJead- 
ing poems, all in one handy volume. It is well nigh ‘n- 
comprehensible. To the majority of ;English-speaking 
people, Shakespeare comes next to the Bible in impor- 
tance and stands as the vreatest of English ca's'c. 
There is more actual knowledge to be gained by reading 
the plays of Shakespeare than any other dozen bcos 
could give. For an interpretation of human nature, for 
shrewd wisdom, keen philosophy, knowledge -of histori- 
cal events, and, above all. a perfectly adjusted appre- 
ciation of the dramatic and poetic in life, Shakesp2ar>’s 
work stands first. The new one-volume edition in the 
Cambridge series is bound and printed to stand the test 
of time. and is manufactured to be used constantly. To 
the student the Cambridge Shakespeare will be indis- 
pensable. No time or pains has been spared to summon 
all possible evidence for the best solution of problems 
of text,-—punctuation, spelling, elision. meter, stage direc- 
tions.—and to balance judiciouslv all contentions as to 
the sources, dates, and authenticity of the p'avs. So 
this edition is a collocation of all authorities by one who 
is himself an authority. Hspecially helpful may be 
found the presentation of contemporary with modern 
stage directions, and the desienated distinction between 
folio and quarto readings.—both marked, for the first 
time in any text, so that the eve at a glance sees the play 
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as it was acted and published in Shakespeare’s time, to- 
gether with the versions which later editing produced. 
The conservative scholar will appreciate the close adher- 
ence to the readings of the early editions, while he 
profits by a re-punctuation according to modern usage, 
which gains clearness without sacrificing quality. Some- 
where in this volume will be found every bit of informa- 
tion, biographical, critical, historical, textual, that the 
student needs for a complete study of Shakespeare. 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS... By 
Kmogene Sanford Simons, A. B., English examiner in 
New York state department of education. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Lllustrated. 207 pp. Introductory list 
price, 60 cents. 

A clearly and wisely organized plan of work in Eng- 
lish is the foundation for Mrs. Simons’ First Year Eng- 
lish for High Schools. It is primarily the work required 
by the New York board of regents for all high schools in 
the state, and the book for that reason becomes indis- 
pensable for first year English classes throughout New 
York. But because the plan is well organized and high 
school work in English is fairly uniform everywhere, 
this book should fit the needs of secondary schools gen- 
erally. It brings together the usual work in oral and 
written composition, grammar, and rhetoric, and it re- 
lates these various branches closely to the literature 
which pupils study at this period. The exercises and il- 
lustrative selections throughout the book are drawn from 
the prescribed literature. Heretofore pupils coming 
from the grammar grades must:needs plunge at once 
into the difficulties of high school rhetorics. With First 
Year English, however, they can begin work with a re- 
sume of principles of grammar taught in the grades. 
This brings the class all to a common point of departure 
for the gradual enlargement of technical knowledge, of 
skill in composition and appreciation of  literaiure. 
With such a sound basis as First Year Eng- 
lish affords, it ought to be possible for our hich school 
students to refute the long-standing complaint that they 
do not know how to use their mother tongue correctly 
and with facility. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH HISTOR- 
IANS. By Charles A. Bedard, Ph. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 669 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 
English history is to be studied by scholarly Amer‘can 

specialists as it has never been studied in the nast. 
This is indispensable to any intelligent disecuss'on of our 
own relation to the political conditions of the world as it 
is and as it is likely or liable to be. In such a study as 
the times demand an endless amount of time inévitably 
goes to useless research. Hence this book with six hun- 
dred pages of readings from the masters in English his- 
torical writings. This is a service to scholarship which 
will be appreciated by any one who but glances throuzh 
its pages. Great credit is due Dr. Beard for this service 
to scholarship. 


FORTY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Lynn B: MeMul- 
len of Shortridge high school, Indianapolis. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 452 pp. Price, $1.25. ' 
The author has designed this book for the classroom 

rather than for the laboratory. It is planned on _ the 

very simplest principles so as not to be beyond the men- 
tal grasp of the high-school pupil. <A feature is the giv- 
ing of the left-hand page to the “theory,” and the right- 
hand page to the diagram illustrative of the theory. 

The diagrams are numerous and well drawn. The book 

may thus be used with great profit where apparatus is 

not abundant. while where the apnaratus is to be found 
the theories of the book may be more amply tested. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. Pocket Edition. Nine 
new volumes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell \& Co. 
Cloth, tinted top. 18mo, 35 cents each; full limp leather. 
with gold stamping, silk marker, gilt top, wrapped 
and boxed. 75 cents each. 

This is a highly attractive and most convenient series 
of books. Think of owning two of Thoreau's vol- 
umes—“Excursions” and “The Maine Woods’’—in cloth, 
560 pages in one and 256 in the other, cach delightfully 
bound, for thirty-five cents a volume. The nine new 
volumes include :— 

“Excursions.” Thoreau. 

““ireside Travels.” Lowell. 

“The Maine Woods.” Thoreau. 

“Our Old Home,’ Hawthorne. 

“Stories from D’ckens,” McSpadden. 
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“Stories from Scottish History,” Edgar. 

“Swinburne’s Poems,” (Selections), Beatty. 

“Tales from Herodotus,” Havyell. 

“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Longfellow. 

In the series there have been issued previously 168 ti- 
tles by such writers as Emerson, Thackeray, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Swift, Carlyle, Goldsmith, Dumas, Kipling, 
Lamb, De Foe, Scott, and: numerous others. This series 
embraces some of the best shorter titles in all literature. 
The books are all well made, usually containing critical 
notes and special, copyrighted introductions. The type 
is large and clear. The cloth volumes commend them- 
selves especially to teachers and students, while the finer 
binding makes an excellent little gift:or souvenir for a 
special occasion. 

DONALD BARTON, AND THE DOINGS OF. THE 
AJAX CLUB. By Amos B. Wells, editor of Chris- 
tian Endeavor World and author of Caxton 
Club.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated by Josephine Bruce. Price, $1.50. 

This is a boy’s book from .the boy’s standpoint, and 
this is the best thing that can be said of a boy’s book. 
Mr. Wells knows boys and loves them, and never for- 
gets that he was a boy. He does not preach at them, 
lecture them, or talk to them. He surrenders himself 
to them, and lets them talk with each other. It is the 
boy’s own life and language as much as “Little Women” 
and Pansy’s “Four Girls at Chautauqua” were the life 
and conversation of the girl. The stirring adventures 
of the members of the Ajax Club, who have been meet- 
ing in “The Glen.” will delight every boy. At the time 
the story opens the boys have been forbidden access to 
“The Glen,” as it has been bought by a stock company. 
The Ajax Club boys have some exciting encounters with 
Joe Green and his followers, the most disreputable 
boys in:the village. An exceptionally bright, readable, 
wholesome story. 


MODERN GREEK FAIRY TALES. Selected and 
adapted by John A. Byrne. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 170 pp. Price, 40 
cents, 

Modern Greek fairy tales have the same charm that an- 
cient Greek myths have always had and they have a 
freshness that is delightful. Through their work in school, 
children learn about the different gos and goddesses and 
about the adventures of the heroes. Our histories, 
novels, and dramas continually refer to that mythology. 
making it more and more familiar to the children and 
their elders. So great has been the fame of that mythol- 
ogy that it has completely overshadowed the ;folk-lore 
of the modern Greeks. Few people know that the mod- 
ern Greeks have a folk-lore. Fewer still have ever heard 
or read any of these stories. These stories are too 
pretty and full of helpful meanings and :suggestions to 
be unnoticed. Here are a few folk tales for the children. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN SONGS. By Gustav Kobbe, au- 


thor of “The Loves of Great Composers.” Printed 


from special type designs at the Merrymount Press. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. With numerous 

illustrations. 180 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net; limp leather, 

boxed, $2.50, net. Postage, 15 cents additional. : 

The subject-matter of this volume, irrespective of its 
attractive black-letter dress, should appeal to every lover 
of the old familiar songs. “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Dixie.” “America,” “Yankee Doodle,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and other patriotic and popular airs 
have, in fact, become an integral part of ,our national 
life. They will live as lone as the nation itself lasts. 
Therefore. every scrap of*information about them de 
serves to be treasured. For several years Mr. Kobbe 
has held high place among musical critics and writers, 
= has been in touch with special sources of informa- 
ion. 


ELINOR’'S COLLEGE CAREER. By Julia A. Schwartz, 
author of “Vassar Studies.” Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated by Ellen Wetherald Ahrens. 
835 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In every respect, in style, in suggestion, in entertain- 
ment, and in purpose this is a refreshing and wholesome 
book. Every zirl will enjoy it and will be the better for 
having revelled in its pages. It is a story of four girls 
who went through the four-years’ course at one of the 
large colleges, presumably Vassar. The life of the four 
girls in the college and in their four rooms is faithfully 
pictured through freshman, sophomore, junior. and senior 
year. The college spirit overcomes the selfishness and 
the dislikes of the girls, and they eventually become 
devoted comrades, 
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THE POETRY OF CHAUCER. A Guide to its Study 
and Appreciation by Robert Kilburn Root, Ph. D., of 
Princeton University, Boston: Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co. Cloth. 3800 pp. Price, $1.50. 

There are a hundred readers of Chaucer to-day where 
there was one twenty years ago, and those who read him 
to-day genuinely enjoy him, and this fresh interpretation 
of his language and literature will add immeasurably to 
the public knowledge and enjoyment of his works. Not 
only in our colleges and. universities, but among the 
lovers of good literature at large, the discovery has been 
made that the difficulty of Chaucer's language is by lo 
means so great as at first appears, and that whatever dif- 
ficulty there may be is richly compensated by the de- 
lights which his poetry has to | offer. Meanwhile the 
scholars of Hurope and America have been busy at the 
task of explaining what needs explanation, of investigat- 
ing the problems ef Chaucer’s sources, and of determin- 


ing the order in which his works were composed. The 
_ present volume renders accessible to readers of Chaucer 


the fruits of these investigations, in so far as they con- 
duce to a fuller appreciation of the poet and his work. 
For the benefit of those who wish to go more deeply into 
the subject, rather copious bibliographical references 
are given in the footnotes. 


BOY:BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell, authors of 
“Child Life.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 165 pp. School edition. Price, 40 cents. 
This might have been styled “Mother Goose ,Up to 

Date,” or “Mother Goose in the Twentieth Century,” ‘or 

that is what it really is. Around the most popular 

“Mother Goose” jungles the Blaisdell sisters have made 

real reading lessons in modern language and for modern 

conditions. It is a book of short stories for the youngest 
readers,—stories about old friends, which they can easily 
read themselves. Here they will learn why Mary’s Lamb 
went to school, what the mouse was looking for when he 
ran up the clock, why one little pig went to market, how 
one little pig got lost, and the answers to a great many 
other puzzling questions. The stories are written around 
some of the Mother Goose rhymes because the children 
love to meet old friends in books just as well as we do. 

The vocabulary is limited to words easily recognized by 

beginners in reading, and the sentences are made short 

and direct. , 


FIRST COURSE IN ZOOLOGY. By Professor 
Thomas W. Galloway, Ph. D., of the James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Ill. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Sons & Co. Cloth. 481 pp. 240 illustrations, 
Price, $2.50 net. 

A very choice work, prepared for secondary schools, 
normal schools, and colleges, and from the pen of a 
master in biological and zoological research. Itis one 
of the most complete and best arranged treatises on 
these lines that we have met with. There are two 
parts in the book, the first dealing with broad biological 
principles and problems which are at the hase of this 
branch of zoological science; and the second illustrative 
of the principals laid down in the general portion. The 
methods of the author in imparting instruction both as 
to textual matter and laboratory work are of the high- 
est pedagogical value. No student can fail to be as- 
sisted by them. As for the illustrations they are well- 
chosen, many of them being from photographs of the 
creatures described. Taking it all in all, it is a very 
able treatise, and reveals the greatest care and patience 
in securing and arranging the multitudinons details. It 
is certainly a worthy contribution to the science of 
which it treats, and promises to be a standard for refer- 
ence. 


—o—- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*“ Racine’s Les Plaideurs.” Edited by Charles H, Conrad Wright. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘““The Making of an American Schoo! Teacher.” By Forrest 
Crissey. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: C. M. Barnes Compan . 

‘*A Sentiment in Verse tor Every Day in the Year.’ piled by 
a L. Sheldon. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 8S. Burns 

eston, 

‘Kling Klang Gloria—Deutsche Volks und Kinderlieder.”” By 
Labler. Illustrated by Leflerand Urban. Leipzig: G. Freytag. 

“The Stars and Stripes and Other American Flags.” By Peleg D. 
Harrison. Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“ Practical Lettering.”” By T F. Meinhardt. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: The Norman W. Henl ee, 

** Geddes’ Le Chanson de Roland.”” Edited by F. C. de Sumichrast. 
Price, 90 cents. New York: The Macmil'an Company. 

‘* How to Speak in Public.” By Grenville Kleiser. Price, $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

‘“The Clarendon Dictionary.” By William Hand Browne and 8. 8. 
Haldeman. Price, 45 cents, New York: The University Publishing 


Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 27-30: Educational confer- 
ence, Richmond, Va. Conference 
will include meetings of division 
superintendents, Co-operation Edu- 
cational Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30, December 1: Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Steu- 
benville. 

November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, 
mont Temple, Boston. 

December 1-3: Southeastern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, 
Winona; W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Beonomic 
Association, American Politica] 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 26, 27, 28: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

December 26, 27,28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tice City. 

December 26-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
Christmas Week: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
Christmas Week: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, Classical Teach- 
ers’ Association, Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, Art Teach- 
ers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Science Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas Week: Washington Edu- 
cational Association, Bellingham. 
December 26, 27, 28: North Dakota 
State Educational! Association, an- 

nual meeting, Fargo. 

December 26, 27, 28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Mexico 
Educational Association, Las Ve- 
gas. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
_Association, Shawnee. 

December 26-29: The Forty-fourth 
annual session of the Minnesota 
Edueational Association, Minne- 
apolis. 

December 27-29: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

December 27, 28, 29: Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association, Boise. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NCW STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SILVER LAKE. A teacers’ in- 
stitute was held at Silver Lake in the 
town of Madison on November 16 
with the following program :— 
“Use of the Program of Studies,” 
State Superintendent Morrison; 
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“Civics,” Principal W. H. Huse, 
Hallsyille school, Manchester; ‘Some 
Everyday Opportunities of the 
Teacher,” State Superintendent Mor- 
rison; “Geography,” Principal Huse; 
“Primary Reading,” Principal Caro- 
line E. Wing, Manchester Training 
school; ‘“‘The Physical Basis of Educa- 
tion,” Superintendent William H. 
Slayton, Kochester; “Seat Work,” 
Miss Wing. 

TILTON. ‘The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers was 
held November 16 at Tilton Semi- 
nary. The program was as follows: 
President Isaac Walker’s address; 
“The Rational Method in Geometry,” 
G. Irving Hopkins, Manchester, dis- 
cussion opened by ‘Thomas |W. D. 
Worthen, professor of mathematics in 

‘ Dartmouth College; address, “The 
Disciplinary Values of Education,” 
Frederick W. Hamilton, president of 
Tufts College; business meeting and 
informal reception; public declama- 
tion by boys and girls representing 
New Hampshire academies; read- 
ings, selections from the _ classics, 
James P. Webber, instructor in Kng- 
lish, Phillips Exeter academy. 


FARMINGTON. A teachers’ in- 
stitute under the direction of the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion and in connection with the Straf- 
ford County Teachers’ Association 
was held in this town on November 
23. In the matter of business the 
association voted to change their by- 
laws so that there shall be two meet- 
ings a year instead of three, to be 
held in October and February. The 
object of the change is to use the 
funds of the association more judi- 
ciously in having stronger meetings, 
The two vacancies in the executive 
committee were filled by electing W. 
B. Woodbury of Farmington and 
Alicia Lawlor of Somersworth. The 
treasurer reported $36.48 balance in 
the treasury and that every teacher 
in the three cities, Dover, Somers- 
worth, and Rochester, had paid their 
dues. The program was especially 
strong, and was as follows:— 

Morning—“Manual Training in the 
Smaller Towns,” Fred E. Brown, 
supervisor, Manchester; Recita- 
tion,” Superintendent George E. 
Johnson, Hyde Park, Mass.: “An 
perience in Geography Teaching,” 
Superintendent George H. Whitcher, 
Berlin. 

Afternoon—“Horace Mann,” 
perintendent Bernard M. Sheridan, 
Lawrence, Mass.; “History,” Miss 
Blanche M. Cheney, Bartlett Train- 
ing school, Lowell, Mass.; “Charac- 
ter in Education,” Superintendent 
Sheridan. 

Mr. Brown spoke of the great value 
of manual training and outlined a 
good course for rural schools. Super- 
intendent Johnson gave an able pa- 
per on methods and aims in the reci- 
tation. It sparkled with the witty 
sayings of the children and was full 
of good advice. Superintendent 
-Whitcher’s address was entirely 
upon. the subject of school corres- 
spondence, He showed how his 
schools had used this means for en- 
larging their views of the produc- 
tions and the industries of other 
parts of the word and of collecting 
material for the study -of geozranhy. 
Superintendent Sheridan inspired his 
audience by both of his addresses. 
They were the gems of the conven- 
tion. Miss Cheney gave a very clear 
outline of the work in history in the 
Bartlett training school, and showed 
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many charts that the children had 
prepared. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A school city conference will be 
held in the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy street, Boston, 
December 8, at 10.30 a. m. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to invite dis- 
cussion upon certain school city 
methods and aims, and Philip Emer- 
son of the Cobbet grammar school, 
Lynn, who has developed his school 
city organization along original lines 
in some particulars, has been asked 
to open the discussion. Mr. Emerson 
will present the following proposi- 
tions and all present will be invited 
to participate in the discussion: 
“More Service than Discipline,” ‘Lo- 
cal Self-Government,” “The Primary 
Schools,” “The Need for the School 
City.” 

HYANNIS. The annual conven- 
tion of the Barnstable County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held November 
16. Hach number was full of sug- 
gestions and helpful to those who 
heard the speakers. The excellence 
of the program was due to the ef- 


forts of the executive committee for 


1905-06, of which L. M. Boody, prin- 
cipal of the high school in Hyannis, 
was chairman. The other members 
of this committee were Miss Anna W. 
Gardner, Falmouth, and M. 
son, superintendent of schools, Sand- 
wich. The committee was most for- 
tunate in securing as one of the 
speakers Dr. G. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University, whose ad- 
dress upon “Some Needed Chanzes in 
Educational Theory and _ Practice” 
was heard with the deepest interest. 
Henry Whitteman, principal of 
Framingham normal school; William 
Morey of Hyde Park, and Edward O. 
Grover of Cambridge were the other 
speakers. The association elected 
as its officers for the year 1906-1907; 
President, F. H. Hill, superintendent, 
Harwich: vice-presidents, H. W. 
Hall, Falmouth; L. M. Boody, Hyan- 
nis: M. O. Edson, superintendent, 
Sandwich: secretary and. treasurer, 
Ida FB. Finley, Hyannis; executive 
committee, Anna W. Gardner, Fal- 
mouth: J. E. Wignot, Wellfleet: W. 
E. Chaffin, Dennis. 

BOSTON. /The sixth fall meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was held in Ja- 
cob Sleeper hall at Boston University 
November 17. Charles L. Hanson 
of the Mechanic Arts high school, 
president of the association, pre- 
sided. Professor Arlo Bates of the 
Institute of Technology was the first 
speaker, his subject being “The High 
School Teacher and the Colleve En- 
trance Examination.” Miss Mabel C. 
Bragg of the State normal school at 
Lowell spoke on “The Grammar 
School Teacher and the High School 
Examination.” James P. Munroe ad- 
dressed the meeting briefly on the 
coming Social Education Congress in 


. Boston, and a general discussion fol- 


lowed on the addresses of the morn- 
ing and topics suggested in the “ques- 
tion box.” 


CONCORD. William Eaton, 
who has been the principal of the 
Concord high school for thirty vears 
and superintendent of the schools for 
a greater part of that time, died snd- 
denly of heart disease November 17. 
Mr. EBaton, who was fifty-five vears 
old, was born in Woburn and nassed 
his early life there. where he at- 
tended the public schools. He grad- 
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uated from Harvard in 1873. He 
tirst taught school in Uxbridge, and in 
the latter part of 1875 he received the 
appointment as principal of the Con- 
cord high. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. There was a large 
representation of teachers in at- 
tendance at the second lecture in the 
university extension course which 
was given by Professor Adams of 
Yale Wednesday afternoon at the 
Broadway school building. Words- 
worth was the subject of the lecture. 

WILLIMANTIC. Teachers’ meet- 
ings will be held at the State normal 
school on Saturdays during Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March, 
the sessions opening at 9.45 a.m. 

The program arranged for the ten 
meetings is as follows:— 

December 8—‘“The Problem of the 
Common School,” Henry T. Burr; 
“Primary Reading Methods,” Miriam 
S. Skidmore. 

December 15—‘Habit in Bduca- 
tion,’ Henry T. Burr; “Primary 
Reading,” Miriam 8S. Skidmore, 

January 5—“‘How the Child Gains 
and Assimilates Ideas,” Henry T. 
Burr; “Observation of Primary Read- 
ing Lessons.” 

January 12—‘“‘Ideas” (continued), 
Henry T. Burr; “Reading Methods 
for Upper Grades,” Mabel I. Jenkins. 

January 19—‘Attention,” Henry 
T. Burr; “Language Methods,” Ma- 
bel I. Jenkins. 

January 26—‘Interest,” Henry T. 
Burr; “Observation of Reading and 
Language.” 

' February 2—“The Thinking Proc- 
ess,” Henry T. Burr; “Geography,” 
Frederick W. Staebner. 

February %—“The Moral Side,” 
Henry T. Burr; “Observation in 
Geography.” 

February 16—‘“School Manage- 
ment,” Henry T. Burr; “History,” 
George W. Dickson. 

March 2——‘Relation of the School 
to the Parent, the Community, and 
the State,” Henry T. Burr; “Obser- 
vation in History.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON, ‘An event un- 
precedented in the history of the 
city occurred recently when a recep- 
tion and banquet were given Profes- 
sor Wilbur Watts, by his former pu- 
pils, in honor of the completion of 
forty years of service as instructor in 
the public schools. Covers were laid 
for more than 200 of the “boys” who 
in years past received their education 
from Professor Watts. Pandsome 
souvenir menus, containifig photo- 
graphs of the professor, the old boys’ 
grammar school, and the present high 
school were made for the banquet. | 

TRENTON. A most inspiring 
scene was witnessed when the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Trenton high 
school, preceded by the Rittenhouse 
military band, left the high school 
building and wended their way to the 
Trenton high school athletic field, 
where the planting day was cele- 
brated. The students marched four 
abreast. Joaquin Miller, the vener- 
able Poet of the Sierras. walked with 
a firm and elastic step alongside Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott and Dr. William 
A. Wetzel. There were some 800 per- 
sons in line. Joaquin Miller, with his 
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flowing patriarchal beard and pictur- 
esque attire, dedicated the field and 
planted the first tree, which will be 
known to future generations as the 
“Miller Tree.” Samuel H. Bullock, 
chairman of the committee. on 
grounds and buildings of the - board 


of education and representating that. 


body, planted the “Roebling Tree.” 
He paid glowing tribute to the late 
John A. Roebling, father of the pres- 
ent heads of the Roebling plant. Fif- 
teen trees were planted, and Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott, the well known 
naturalist, in planting the “Abbott 
Tree,” read an original poem written 
by himself especially for the ocea- 
sion. Professor Sensor of the state 
department of public instruction 
planted a tree for the state of New 
Jersey. Congressman Ira W. Wood 
was to have planted this tree, but he 
was in Washington on congressional 
business and therefore his task was 
delegated to Professor Sensor. Coun- 
selor Linton Satterthwait planted a 
tree for the city of Trenton. Sam- 
uel H. Bullock of the city board of 
education planted a tree called the 
“Roebling Tree.’ Dr. William A. 
Wetzel and his son, William Enos 
Wetzel, planted a tree called the 
“High School Tree.” Edward Ains- 
ley Stokes planted the “Alumni 
Tree.” Professor Ebenezer Mackey 
planted -the “Wetzel Tree.” Super- 
intendent John P. Walker of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf planted 
the “Gallaudet Tree,” named in 
honor of the pioneer in the instruc- 
tion of mutes. Albert Brandt planted 
the “Dan Beard Tree.” Class trees 
were planted by committees repre- 
senting high school classes of 1906, 
1907, 1908, 1909, 1910. The trees 
were splendid specimens of the Nor- 
way maple. The indoor exercises 
were held in the high school auditor- 
ium under the immediate super- 
vision of Miss Catherine Zisgen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

POTTSVILLE. One day recently 
at the public schools each df the 3,000 
pupils contributed a single potato 
for the purpose of furnishing a supply 
to keep the inmates of the Pottsville 
Children’s Home over the winter. In 
some of the larger schools there were 
donations of a bushel ata time. The 
total collection amounted to about 
125 bushels, in addition to a big dona- 
tion of other vegetables. 

SELINSGROVE. jJoaathan Rose 
Dimm, LL. D., ex-president of Sus- 
quehanna University and now profes- 
sor of political economy and interna- 
tional law at Susquehanna, has 
closed a long career in the educational] 
world. By reason of his ability as a 
college instructor and his forty years’ 
service in various professional chairs 
in Gettysburg College, Susquehanna, 
and other educational institutions, he 
has been given an annuity of $700 by 
Andrew Carnegie, to take effect at 
once. Mr. Carnegie some jyears ago 
established what he was pleased to 
term the “Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching.” and 
by virtue of the rules of the “Retiring 
Allowances for College Professors,” 
Dr. Dimm had the honor and bene- 
faction bestowed upon him. Fifteen 
years’ teaching in a reputab'e co'leve 
entitles such to be retired at ninety 
per cent. of the regular salary re- 
ceived at the time of application. 
After the death of the beneficiary h's 
widow will receive half the allowance 
accorded her husband. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE. The National 
Association of State Universities 
held a meeting in Baton Rouge No- 
vember 12 and 13. Richard H. ‘Jesse, 
president of the University of Mis- 
souri, is president of the association; 
George E. Fellows, president of the 


University of Maine, is secretary of 
the association. 


IOWA. ‘ 

DES MOINES. Henry Sabin is 
seventy-seven years old and his 
friends honored him on his birthday, 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The graduate 
school of the University of Cincinnati 
has grown sixty per cent. this year, 
which gives it the lead over the grad- 
uate enrollment of the University of 
Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS: HOLLY 


Box containing twenty branches rangi 
from 6 to 20 inches in length, beautiful red- 
berried Holly, fresh from the woods of North 
Carolina, sent oripeia toany address in the 
U. for 31.00. n Xmas Gift 
for your home or friends. ill mail direct to 
any address enclosing your card, if desired. 

it you will mail your order before Lbecember 
12, and give the name of the first Knglish 
child born in America, and place of birth, we 
will include in your order a collection of post 
cards relating to America’s earliest history. 
Also a bunch of mistletoe. 

Will mail any date in December. 

Our mail shipments extend from th< Atlan- 
tie to Pacific, and from Canada to Gulf of 
Mexico. 


P. C. SQUIRES, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
+ The American 


“WANTED:— 


Guanajuato, Mexico, wants an appli- 
cation from an up-to-date male teacher 
to act as principal of the American 
school at the place, having at present 
an attendance of thirty pupils. Cli- 
mate healthy; living reasonable. Col- 
ony numbers three hundred and fifty. 
Address with references, stating age, 
experience, and salary expected, 

F. J. HOBSON, Secretary 

P. O. Box 42, Guanajuato, Gto., Mex.”” 


GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House 


For women, for the care of nervous pros- 

tration. 

Delightful surroundings. 

treatment. Liberal 

professional women. 
: GRAYCROFT 

342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 
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Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


IsaacPitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson, 
3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
most teachable text I have ever seen 
. +. « does not contain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 


Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpa 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N, Y- 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the * Holden System for Preserving Books ” 
As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN,«Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILEs Cc. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 593.) 


the pseudo-counstitution by the Czar, 
by publishing a summary of the 
deaths by violence during the year. 
The figures are admittedly incom- 
plete, since the loss of life in the 
frightful massacres of Jews are not 
included, or are given only in part. 
Yet the total list of deaths in riots 
or at the hands of executioners 
reaches 24,239. Of these not less than 
22,721 persons are known to have 
perished in riots or “pogroms.” The 
number of persons officially executed 
was 1,518. The government sen- 
tenced 851 political agitators to terms 
averaging nine years each, and there 
were 523 suspensions of newspapers 
and reviews and 647 prosecutions of 
editors. During the year, thirty-one 
provinces were wholly and forty-six 
partially under a state of siege or 
war; and there were 1,629 agrarian 
riots. If Russia ever reaches a con- 
dition of real liberty, it will be along 
a blood-stained path. 


That was a characteristic family 
scene which was witnessed by one of 
the teachers of the Brookline, Mass., 
high school at a conference between 
himself and the father of the Sidis 
wonderchild, recently admitted to the 


school. The calendar for the year 
was in hand, and the father re- 
marked, glancing down its tables, 
that the first day of September came 
on a Saturday and the first day of De- 
cember on the same day of the week. 
“Why, of course it must be so,” said 
the eight-year-old, instantly. ‘Don’t 
you see why? Don’t you see the law?’ 
And he proceeded to show the two 
men that as two of the three months 
of September, October. and Novem- 
ber, contained two days more than 
the lunar month, and the.third three 
days more, making seven extra in all, 
just a week’s time must elapse  be- 
tween the two dates above the lunar 
month of four weeks. The special 
magnifying lens or calculating ma- 
chine, or whatever it is, of the child’s 
mind, enabled him to take in simp!e 
facts, simple after you are told of it, 
that is to say, at a glance while the 
rest of us have to stop and look and 
figure. 


Varieties. 
GIRLS I KNOWN. 


The liveliest girl I ever met 
Was charming Annie Mation; 
Exceeding sweet was Carry Mel; 

Helpful Amelia Ration. 


Nicer than Jenuie Rosity 
It would be hard to find; 
Lovely was Rhoda Dendron, too, 
One of the flower kind. 


I did not fancy Polly Gon, 
Too angular was she; 

And I could never take at all 
To Annie Mosity. 


I rather liked Miss Sarah Nade, 
Her voice was full of charm; 

Hester Ical too nervous was, 
She filled me with alarm. 


E. Lucy Date was clear of face, 
Her skin was like a shell; 

Miss Ella Gant was rather nice, 
Though she was awful swell. 


A clinging girl was Jessie Mine, 
I asked her me to marry. 
In vain—now life is full of fights, 
For I'm joined to Millie Tary. 
—Boston Transcript. 


ONLY PART OF IT. 


“Were you out in all that rain?’ 
asked Mary. 

“No,” said the young/woman from 
Vassar. “I was merely in the portion 
of the rain that descended in my im- 
mediate vicinity.”—Stray Stories. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Mrs. Styles—“My husband wears a 
7% hat.” 

Mrs. Myles—‘“Is that so? I don't 
suppose you'd wear a $7.25 hat.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


FALL DAYS. 


“No trouble to make talk these 
days.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just ask a man how his cold is, 
and there you are.”—Louisv'We-Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HUBBY. 


Mrs. Tompkins went to visit her 
mother for a few days, leaving hubby 


to get his own meals. Bntering the 
kitchen, he found she had 
—left a little note, 
And this is what she wrote: 
IL. Kings, xxi. 13. 
When he himself had fed 
This is what he read: 

“I will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning 
bd = down.” Tompkins took the 

nt. 


“Who is the best-informed . woman 
in your city?’ asked the visitor. 

“Mrs. Dressalott,” replied the na- 
tive. 

“Ah! is she a college woman?’ 

“No; but she patronizes every dress- 
maker in town.’—Judge. 


“Say, old man, I want a couple of 
new suits. Can you recommend your 
tailor to me?” 

“Yes; but I’m hanged if I can rec- 
ommend you to my tailor.” 


KANSAS’ CITY 


AND POINTS BEYOND 


GEO. CHARLTON, Acar 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—lIn a striking article entitled “The 
Russian Peasant and ‘Autocracy,” 


published in the December number of 
the Political Science Quarterly, Pro- 
fessor V. G. Simkhovitch shows on 
the basis of Russian governmental 
reports that the Russian peasants, 
since their nominal emancipation, 
have been so exploited by their for- 
mer lords and so heavily taxed by 
the government that they lack the 
necessary means of subsistence, are 
permanently in a condition of semi- 
starvation, and are physically degen- 
erating. Professor E. T. Devine, 
who went to San Francisco as_ the 
representative of the Red Cross Scci- 
ety and was made chairman of the 
relief commission, discusses ‘The 
Housing Problem” in that city. H. 
M. Bowman, in “American Adminis- 
tration Tribunals,” shows to what an 
increasing extent the power of decid- 
ing questions involving property 
rights and even personal freedom is 
passing in this country ‘into the 
hands of administrative authorities. 
B. E. Powell writes on the organiza- 
tion of the consular service by 
Thomas Jefferson; J. H. Reed on 
“Constitutional Theories in France in 
the Seventeenth and Highteenth Cen- 
turies”; and Professor E. W. Kemm- 
rer discusses the method and results 
of the adoption of a gold standard in 
the British Straits Settlements. The 
number contains reviews of new 
books and the usual valuable record 
of political events throughout the 
world. 


—Fietion appropriately flavored 
with the Christmas spirit is the pre- 
dominating feature of the Woman’s 
Home ' Companion for December. 
Mary E. Wilkins contributes in ““The 
Gift of Love,” and Temple Bailey 
also writes with a holiday flavor in 
“The Christmas Storm.” Other fic- 
tion in this number is contributed by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Jean Web- 
ster, Alice Brown, Julia ‘Truitt 
Bishop, and Grace S. Richmond. An 
important feature is a hitherto un- 
published poem by the late Eugene 
Field entitled “The Old. Blue Bear 
and the Rabbit.” Its writing is des- 
cribed by Frederick 8S. Field, a son of 
’Gene Field, who was the “rabbit” of 
his distinguished father’s poem. 
Among. special articles. are 
“Christmas Thoughts’ by Dr. ld- 
ward Everett Hale, “Woman's 
Share in the New Child Labor Pro- 
gram,’ by Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
and “Basy-to-Make Christmas Pres- 
ents,’ by Grace Margaret Gould. 
There are several clever poems and a 
Christmas play in verse by Katha- 
rine Pyle, Howard Pyle’s sister. The 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Correspondence 

Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, BOX 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


fe. 


The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Review, 
gives you every week ali the important news of the world, 
Stated clearly and without bias. It is the only news review 


that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
added or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
tis atime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it isa protest against sensa- 
pave my ism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 


it and you would not be without it for man 
a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D. 
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departments form an unusally strong 
and attractive feature in this num- 
ber. 


—'The leading article in the Decem- 
ber number of Putnain’s Monthly is 
devoted to “Ten American Paintings 
of Christ,” which have been on ex- 
bibition throughout the country for 
some time past. The text of this ar- 
ticle 1s written by, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, and the illustrations, in 
color, are from the ten paintings, so 
that the reader may judge for him- 
self which comes nearest his idea of 
what the portrait of Christ should be. 


—tThe most noteworthy feature of 
the November Century, the first num- 
ber of the seventy-third volume, is 
the first instalment of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s new serial, “The 
Shuttle.’ Mr, SBryan’s essay on 
“Socialism” in the Century of last 


April was widely commented upon as - 


an utterance of significant impor- 
tance. This growing and vital ques- 
tion is again discussed in the Cen- 
tury from another point of view by 
Franklin H. Giddings, professor of 
sociology and the history of civiliza- 
tion in Columbia University, under 
the title of “Mr. Bryan and Our Com- 
plex Social Order.” Among the 
giants of the Civil war era, Jay 
Cooke played a dramatic part, and 
the story of-his share in saving the 
nation by supplying the “sinews of 
war” thrills with interest. This 
number contains the opening chap- 
ters of this story—the first of an im- 
portant series of papers by Ellis Pax- 
son Oberholtzer on “Jay Cooke and 
the Financing of the Civil War,” 
which will be of special interest to 
American business men. Whistler 
is the subject of intimate reminis- 
cences, full of anecdotes, by Cyrus 
Cuneo, who had charge of Whistler's 
school in Paris during its later years. 
The intimate personal note is sounded 
also in a sketch of “Julia Marlowe,” 
by Elizabeth McCracken. This num- 
ber also carries readers of A. B. W. 
Mason’s fascinating serial to “the 
home of the running water,” and 
tangles the thread of the plot; and 
there are five short stories, grave and 
gay. 


—tThere is no more interesting ar- 
ticle in the November number of Put- 
nam’s Monthly and the Critic than 
“The Reading Habit in the United 


States,” by Gustave Michaud. The 
author has made a careful study of 
his subject, and has worked it out 
with diagrams which show which 
states and sections of this country do 
the most reading. The diagrams in- 
dicate the birth-rate of men of brains 
in different parts of the United 
States. “Oxford and Cambridge” is 
the title of an unusually interesting 
paper by E. 8S. P. Haynes. It con- 
trasts the typical graduate of Oxford 
with his brother of the rival univer- 
sity, taking as a type of the former 
the late Matthew Arnold, and of the 
latter the late Leslie Stephen, Thack- 
eray’s son-in-law. Professor Brander 
Matthews contributes an interesting 
essay, “Concerning the Soliloquy.” As 
chairman of the simplified spelling 
board, Professor Matthews has asked 
to have this essay printed in conform- 
ity with the rules of that body. He 
believes the public will be surprised 
to see how few are the points at 
which the so-called reformed spelling 
departs from that of the orthographi- 
cal conservatives. 
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Greatest Railroad 
Operating more than 12,000 miles of Rall- 
way easto Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 


New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 
For a copy of “‘America’s Winter Re- 
sorts,’’ send a two-cent stamp to Geor, 


H. Daniels, M r General Advertis- ‘ 


ing De tment, rand Central Station, 
New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 


$2.25 
NEW YORK 


—VIA— 


JOY LINE 


Triple Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


All the Was 
Long Island y daylight. 


FALL RIVER 


meaty wae eve at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m, 


From 


_~ROVIDENCE 


Brey gays at6.30p.m. Last train 
Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m, 
for Luformation. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’} Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


| 
Sy IINFS 38 
| 
ore ichigan Southern q 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
_. Boston & Albany ia. 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie a 
Chicago, 
Lake Ene, Alliance & Wheelin a) 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


~3FLONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HOOL AND COLLEGE BU 
pod uses its influence in securing 
NOW is the time to Fugister, Vacancies oceur right along through the year. Membership 


now good until c 


ose of season of 1906-7. 


Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


fit: 
Mints Rod Up: 


]. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free registration in all depart- 


ments. ‘ No position— No pay.” 


We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 


Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y, 


WOODWA 


R TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Racine’s Les Plaideurs...... 
The Making of an American School Teacher 
A — in Verse for Any Day in the 
Klim “Klang Gloria—Deutsche Volks und 
The Stars and Stripes and Other American 
Practical 
Geddes’ Le Chanson de Roland..............- 
History of the United States...... oe 
When 
How to Speak in Public........ Simieoescccsel 
The Clarendon Dictionary .. 
A Maid of Arcadia..... Bescacccvenccerecesccsede 
Eating to Live ......+.....-- 
The House of Quiet 
Links in My Life on Land and Sea .. 
The Practice of Diplomacy ........... oa 
A Bibliography of James R. Lowell.......... 
Browning’s Last Ride Together.............. 
The Test of Shakespeare coves 
Industrial AMerics. .. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Wright [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Bos. $.30 
Crissey C M. Barnes Co., Chicago 50 
Sheldon S. Burns Weston, Phila. 50 
Labler G. Freytag, Leipzig, Ger. 
Harris Little, Brown & Co., Bos. 3.00 
Meinhardt The Norman Henley Co.,N.Y .60 
Sumichrast Macmillan Company, “ .90 

Crawford * 1.50 
Bellamy * 1.50 
Kleiser Funk & Wagnails Co., ** 1.25 

. Browne The Univ. Pub. C ss 45 
Barbour Lippincott, Philadelphia. — 
Black 
Benson Dutton & Co., New York 2.00 

. Gambier 3 50 
Foster Houghton, Mifflin ‘& Co., Bos. 3.00 


— Putnam, New York 
Cennor Fleming H. Revell Co., 1.50 
Lounsbury Charles. Seribner’ 8 Sons, N. a — 
Laughlin 


for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
addresa the Principal, A.G.BoYDEN, A. M. 


PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY @t 


N. B. Dept. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


SALEM, Mass. 
the Principal: 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrirousurG, Mass. 
th sexes. For catalogues address 

Jouyn G. THomPsON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOCL, FRAMINGHAM, 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


CONSISTENCY. 


“Remember,” said the political ad- 
viser, “that consistency is a jewel.” 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum, 
“but these days a lavish display of 
jewelry is not considered polite.”— 
Washington Star. 


The old man said to the young man: 
“My son, I have had a great many 
hard times in my life, and most of 
them didn’t happen.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


A handsome addition to the build- 
ings of the University of Illinois is 
now in process of construction. It 
will be known as the auditorium, oA 
will have a seating capacity of 2 
of whom 1,500 will be Gasteneenitiaied 
on the ground floor. The structure is 
circular, and the general style is clas- 
sic. Granite, stone, and brick are 
the materials used outwardly, the first 
floor being entirely of granite, In 
the interior a hemispherical form is 
adhered to, the seats being arranged 
in a half- circle about the stage. 
There are no supporting columns, 
and the view of the stage is unob- 
structed from all parts of the hall, 
The main floor is built of concrete 
and the dome of steel. The building 
will be as nearly fireproof as it can 


Professor Harry W. Tyler, Ph. D., 
who has been the secretary of the 
faculty of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, for a number of years, 
has resigned that position and will 
devote himself to his work as_ the 
head of the department of mathe- 


| matics. Professor Allyne L. Merrill, 


S. B., professor of mechanism, has 
been elected to succeed Professor Ty- 
ler. Professor Dana P. Bartlett is 
secretary of the institute. 


Andover’s Future. 


The discussion concerning Andover 
Theoiogical Seminary has reached a 
stage that defies the mere para- 
grapher, and calls for the talents of 
a cartoonist. A merry picture he 
could draw, in which the main ele- 
ments would be several hundred al- 
unini sitting solidly on the ancient 
buildings and holding them down 
where they think they belong; Presi- 
dent James of the University of Illi- 
nois, the authorities of Chicago and 
Atlanta Theological, seminaries and 
other applicants for the shekels, tug- 
ging at ropes and seeking to pull the 
institution from its moorings, while 
in the background might be repre- 


——j|sented President Eliot coyly inviting 


the school to Harvard, and the trus- 
tees with wrinkled brows wrestling 
with their problem. Meanwhile my 
heart goes out to those three lone 
juniors on Andover hill plugging 
away on the Hebrew alphabet. If 
they can endure the calcium lights 
that are going to be turned on Ando- 
ver during the next six weeks, what 
splendid ministers they will make by 
and by.—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists In every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


Arnold Daly will be the head-liner at 
Keith’s the week of December 3, pre- 
senting the Bernard Shaw playlet, 
“How He Lied to Her flusband,”’ one 
ot the brightest things ever written by 
the master of modern wit and satire. 
The character played by Mr. Daly is 
one of the best things he has done since 
he became recognized as the leading} 
comedian of the current stage. Mr. 
Daly will be capitally supported by 
Miss Isabelle Urquhart. A more de- 
lightful turn than Harry Gilfoil’s por- | 
trayal of ‘“‘Baron Sands,’ with his won- 
derfully clever imitations, can hardly 
be imagined. He is always a welcome 


visitor. J. K. Murray and Clara Lane, | 


who are great favorites with Boston- 
ians who care for light opera, have a 
new sketch they are to present, called 
Knight at Home.’ Other acts 
booked include T'red Ray and company, 
in a very mirthful travesty skit; Lester 
and Acker, whose new character act, 
“The Little Immigrant,’ is one of the 
hits of the season; Mareena, Nevarro, 
and Mareena, acrobatic comedyists; 
Van Cleve and Wentworth, knock- 
about humorists, with their unrideable 
mule, ‘Pete’; Mile. Nadji, a daring 
trapezist, with a most pleasing stage 
presence; the Sharp brothers, who ex- 
cel as dancers; McCrea and Poole, who 
give a marvelous exhibition of rifle- 
shooting; Tom Moore, a great singer of 
coon songs; Pearl Danforth, a _ pretty 
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WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. be | 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 

the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 

East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hursel), and Sharon Springs, N. Y -» an 

Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, thaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 

such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith k. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Ma . Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 


| pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 


Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, 0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. PARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 
: ae BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


[AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sand Families 


n FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern~ 
aS ne department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


coon songs: Pearl Danforth. pretty POINTS OF ADVANTAGE. Sime ber cent 


a comedy turn on roller skates; Pearl | 


and Diamond, two swell comediennes, 
and the kinetograph. On Monday, De- 
cember 10, Mrs. Langtry will make her 
debut in Boston vaudeville. 


Very Low Rates via Nick«l Plate 
Road. 


The lowest rates to all points in 
the West apply via this popular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. For rates and informa- 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN! WOMAN! 
“Should I marry him?’ 
“Do you love him?’ 
“Of course not. If I loved him I 
wouldn’t need any advice.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


> 


“Papa,” said little Arthur after his 
mother had punished him, “will you 
do something for me?” 

“What is it you want?*® 

“Marry somebody else, and I wish 
you'd pick out grandma, because 
she’s always kind to me.” 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East t4th 
St., New York. Estab. 1855. Writo for Circular F. 


of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


’ 70 Fifth A 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payiug $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*cy, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
- 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu 

HE SOUTH A Se 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <s--=. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. ¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimeon bk. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizen and Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U. 8. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ated thesubject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
y’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


OH S HOO SSO 
; 1 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


wM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! ANEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— oR — 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
reat im tance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.”"—U. 8. Com. EpucATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


**I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’”-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** [ have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’— ProressorR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
(RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to tinis.”’—SuPERINrEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD 


**T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. or Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50c amd 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 


A Few of Many Commendations 


F. J. P., Mass. : — The ‘‘ Journal of Education’’ has helped me more toward right think- 
ing on educational subjects than all the other school papers that I have read. 


G. E. F., Maine : — I should like to say to you how much I appreciate the ‘‘ Journal of 
Education.’’ It is in my opinion as valuable to the college teacher as to the teacher in any 
grade of school. Its virility and optimism must inspire any reader. 


N. L. B., Connecticut : — The ‘‘ Journal’’ was never as good as now. More of my teach- 


ers read it than ever. 


B. R. G., New York : — Permit me to express my appreciation of the weekly visits of your 
‘‘Journal.’’ It has ever been a most welcome visitor, and my best wishes are for the continu- 


ance of its success in the future. 


L. E. J., Ohio: — The ‘‘ Journal of Education’’ is very satisfactory. You are doing edu- 


cation in our country a great service. 


E. J. R., Pennsylvania : — The ‘‘ Journal”’ still holds its own in its inspiring mission. 


R. O. P., Indiana : — The ‘‘Journal’’ is the best educational paper I have ever read. It 


tells everything I need as a teacher. 


TRIAL OFFER— Three Months (thirteen issues) 25 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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